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OUR DAY 


VoL. XII—OCTOBER, 1893.—No. 7o. 


THE CHICAGO CONGRESS ON AFRICA. 
I. 
GENESIS OF THE CONGRESS. 


In 1849 Carlyle wrote: ‘‘In intellect, faculty, docility, 
energy and available value our black population equals, per- 
haps, one of the streets of Seven Dials. Do I hate the negro? 
No! Except when the soul is killed out of him, I decidedly 
like poor Quashee. To save men’s bodies and fill them with 
pumpkins and rum is a poor task for human benevolence if 
you have to kill their soul. How to abolish the abuses of 
slavery, alas! I do not pretend that can be done in a century. 
To state articulately and put into practical lawbooks what 
is fair from white to black, what relations the Maker has 
established between His twocreatures, will be a long problem. 
What are the true relations between negro and white? What 
their mutual duties under the sight of their Maker? What 
human laws will assist both to comply more and more with 
those?’’ In1879 Hugo said : ‘‘ The white has made a man of 
the black ; Europe will make a world of Africa.’’ On August 
14, 1893, a Congress on Africa convened at Chicago which 
made the press exclaim in amazement, and caused the world 
to realize as never before that Africa is in the common- 
wealth of nations, and her peoples a new factor in history. 

On receiving the program, the Chicago Post said : ‘‘ The two 
congresses which will attract greatest public interest are the 
Congress on Africa and that on arbitration. The former will 
bring together the most notable array of distinguished men 
and women devoting their lives to Africa ever assembled.”’ 
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The 7ribune added: ‘‘In the bee-hive of congresses none can 
equal in interest, industry or picturesqueness the Congress on 
Africa. Such an array of expert talent has not been congre- 
gated in any congress. The information will be compara- 
tively fresh ; original ; far from theoretical. It will prove a 
record of what has been done in opening the continent to 
civilization ; a statement of interesting facts rather than a 
conglomerate of theories, mostly impracticable, that have 
characterized the majority of those garrulous congresses. 
It ought to attract large audiences. On the material side 
Africa has made little display in the Fair. This congress will 
supply that deficit, and its generous program indicates that 
those who attend will be repaid richly.’’ The /nter-Ocean 
predicted that ‘‘ This congress will throw new light on the 
negro question, and surprise people with negroes as able in 
debate as white men. The different nations and races repre- 
sented, the character of the addresses, and the spirit and pur- 
pose under all, made the opening the most remarkable 
gathering yet.’’ Dr. Edwards, editor of the Northwestern 
Christian Advocate, said: ‘‘ Not a congress has made so deep 
impression upon Chicago. You are moving the city might- 
ily.’’ 

The members present and speaking included Madams 
French-Sheldon, Harper, Moore and Scammon; and Messrs. 
Adams, Arnett, Bachman, Barnett, Bonney, Chatelain, 
Cherry, Crummell, Delcommune, Douglass, Eaton, Edwards, 
Gray, Hammond, Henderson, Jackson, Jenifer, King, Ladd, 
Langford, Langston, Le Ghait, Leavens, Massaquoi, Mercer, 
Noble, Rankin, Roy, Rust, Scarborough, Slattery, E. R. 
Smith, Stevens, Strieby, Tanner of Paris, Taylor, Turner, 
Tyler, Van Gele, Walters, Ward (American), E. F. Wil- 
liams, D. H. Williams, Wilson and Woodworth. ‘Total, 
fifty. Absent members sending essays comprised Madams 
Bompiani, Christensen and Gracey; and Messrs. Allen, 
Arnot, Atterbury, Bevan, Blair, Boegner, Carlyle, Chaillé- 
Long, Cook, Cust, Ebers, Felkin, Fortune, Glenn, Good, 
Grant, Grout, Guinness, Holley, Imes, Johnson of Lagos, 
Johnson of London, Kasson, Keating, McDermott, Morgan, 
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Nassau, Nimr, Oliver, Reed, Sarruf, Satterfield, Schlichter, 
Seward, Sowerbutt, Geo. Smith, Judson Smith, W. J. Smith, 
Stevenson, Tanner of Philadelphia, Tupper, Vahl, Waller, 
Ward (English), White, Wood and Yakub Pasha. Total, 
fifty. Messrs. F. G. Adams, Blyden, Brimmer, Buenz, 
Congo State’s Director-General, Curry, Crogman, Dudley, 
Ferguson, Finney, Geikie, Gracey, the German anti-slavery 
society, Holub, Hore, McPherson, Mason-Bey, Newman, 
Page, Pinto, Payne, Rohlfs, Sims, Stanley, Stead, Tourgée, 
Wangemann and Washington promised contributions. 
The omission of certain subjects was due to declinatures 
from Sirand Lady Baker, Mr. and Mrs. Bent, Count Brazza, 
Cable, Chisholm, Bruce, Father Clarke (S. J.), Booth, Daly, 
Mrs. Dillon, Archbishop Feehan, Gault, Chaillu, Grenfell, 
Haygood, the French, Italian and Portuguese anti-slavery 
societies, the French Geographical Society, Keltie, the Niger 
and South Africa companies, Purvis, Ravenstein, Schwein- 
furth, Supan, Thomson, Wauters, Wissmann and other au- 
thorities on specific subjects. Twelve of the most eminent 
African geographers and scientists preferred, in loyalty to 
professional societies, to take no part in the Chicago con- 
gress. Representative Southern white leaders, though re- 
peatedly requested to present their views, rejected the hearty 
and sincere invitation. Roman Catholic missionaries and 
societies never acknowledged invitations. Last but not least 
were the jubilee-singers, of whom Madams Cole and Moore 
came from the original band, and were aided by Miss Mayo, 
Prof. Talley and Rev. Mr. McClellan. All gave their service 
of song, morning and night, and won new hosts of admirers 
for the negro genius in music. Though audiences were as 
large when they did not sing, often larger than when they 
did, they attracted many for their own sake. 


II. 
ACTS OF THE CONGRESS. 


To put Olympus into a nutshell, to condense one hundred 
papers into an article, is impossible for any except Solomon 
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whose genius put genii into bottles. Wecan only attempt to 
seize significant facts and state salient features. 

Aug. 14; Gen. Eaton, chairman. The first day dealt 
with geography and history. In honor to the Sovereign 
of Congo State—a father to Africa—his delegate to 
the congress, Mr. Le Ghait, was requested to open the dis- 
cussions. His Excellency gave the history of the State, 
emphasizing the United States’ relations to it, and main- 
taining that it has done much to promote commerce, 
Christianity and civilization, and to suppress liquor-traffic 
and slave-trade. The non-Belgian view was presented at 
the adjournment of the congress. Mr. Cherry, just back 
from three years in Congo, asserted that the State is free 
only in name, is a Belgian colony exploited for Belgium’s 
benefit, manned mainly by officers banished for their coun- 
try’s good, and paying its soldiers in rum, while liquor flows 
as freely since the. Brussels treaty as before. Mr. Bonney, 
President of these World-Congresses, greeted the friends of 
Africa in the name of all continents, and stated our object to 
be so to present Africa as to unite the world in regenerating 
her. Dr. Roy welcomed the congress thus: ‘‘ All races have 
had hand in making Africa the ‘ pariah of continents.’ But 
the Hand Divine is moving in this matter. Africans are to 
add new elements to civilization. It is ours to help her ad- 
vance, and pay part of the debt ‘Caucasians’ owe Africa.’’ 
In behalf of the negro-citizens of America Dr. Jenifer replied : 
‘We feel assured that such an assembly will by method, 
learning and influence give Africa a place in the world’s in- 
terest and confidence that nothing else could. You bring the 
Afric-American into the best position at this feast of nations. 
You save American negroes from an obscurity and mortifica- 
tion which the failure to award them place in the Exposition 
has caused them to feel keenly.’’ The response for Africa 
was made by Prince Massaquoi, who stated that ‘‘ among Af- 
rican heathen there is great interest in this congress. Nota 
tribe knowing about it but prays for its success. Not long 
ago there was a meeting of chief-magi at which the blessing 
of the spirits was invoked — provided this congress was not 
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to take their country from them.’’ What a comment upon the 
character and career of ‘‘Christian’’ statesmanship toward 
Africa! Mrs. French-Sheldon responded for the women of 
Africa. Mr. Sowerbutt, Secretary of Manchester Geograph- 
ical Society, sent an essay on the geography and physicai 
conditions of Africa ex d/oc, illustrated by Blackstone’s maps. 
Capt. Van Gele and Alex. Delcommune favored us with a few 
words. Arnot of Garenganze, ten years a missionary there, 
answered whether Africans themselves have done anything to 
develop Africa. He wrote: ‘‘ The formation of considerable 
native empires helped decidedly in opening Africa in this cen- 
tury. In west-central Africa commerce is almost entirely in 
‘Bantu’ hands. Astute middle-men control European coast- 
merchants, and ivory-hunters and rubber-hunters of the inte- 
rior.’” Madam Bompiani of Italy gave an essay on Italian 
explorations which General Eaton declared to be a revelation 
about Italy’s wonderful work in Africa. Dr. Schlichter 
(English ) demonstrated the ruins of Simbabye to out-date 
Herodotus and to be Himyaritic in origin. Chaillé-Long’s 
paper about the beginnings of exploration and progress of 
discovery contained scholarly presentations of ancient and 
medieval travels in and around Africa. Captain Oliver 
(English) pleaded urgently in his account of Madagascar 
and the Malagasy that America intercede with France for 
these outraged people. Mr. Langston (American) held aJl 
in thrall as he pictured the negro in Latin America, 1493- 
1893, and brought tidings of cheer as to his success in Brazil 
and the West Indies. ‘‘If to be here, it was necessary to come 
through slavery, I accept slavery gladly,’’ a sentiment heart- 
ily endorsed by his negro hearers. Dr. Ladd (American) 
gave almost as good an idea of the Sudan as a visit could, 
and predicted its sure reopening. Mrs. French-Sheldon 
(Anglo-American ), queen of the congress, charmed all by 
her graciousness, helpful spirit and knowledge. What she 
saw and learned in Africa was the humanness of the natives. 
‘“Without great intellectual scope and high ideas they are 
more eager to obtain tools than trinkets; in that eagerness 
lies the hope of Africa, since the continent can never be civil- 
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ized by colonization unless colonized by industrial nations.’’ 
Again (giving glimpses of African Arcadias) she said: 
‘* Kast African tribes are not in savage simplicity. Their ap- 
parent indolence is due to environment. I have seen men 
working day after day. They know much of the forces of 
nature. Among the women are gratitude and fidelity. It 
does n’t make so much difference who goes to Africa as how. 
When women go as companions of explorers and missionaries, 
confidences will spring up between native women and vis- 
itors.’’ 

The value of the day’s work is that, while breaking no 
new ground by entering fields hitherto unknown, it diffused 
masses of information scarcely known outside of African spe- 
cialists. The international and representative quality of the 
congress, twenty nationalities participating, elicited enthusi- 
astic recognition. It began with great audiences. It contin- 
ued with larger audiences. It had huge audiences on Sun- 
day. It closed with ever-increasing interest. 

Aug. 15; Bishop Arnett, chairman. Tuesday was col- 
ored people’s day. The secretary had assigned African and 
Afric-American arts as the topic, choosing negroes themselves 
to tell of their progress and success. Mr. Johnson (Lagos) 
contributed an essay on negroes as manufacturers and trades- 
men, demonstrating that many tribes, especially in Central 
Africa, stand above the Britons whom Ceesar visited. Even 
from European standpoints they are decidedly civilized. 
Bishop Turner (American) after electrifying his white 
friends and pleasing his black hearers with the assertion that 
Adam was black, stated facts about American negroes in 
manufactures and trade that were a revelation to many. 
Bishop Tanner’s (American) paper about negro journalism 
showed that their first newspaper was Freedom’s Journal, 
established in 1827, and that since 1865 their journalism has 
made marked improvement. Professor Seward (white) wrote 
about negro music, and pointed out two characteristics dis- 
tinguishing American slave-songs from those of aborigines : 
(1) Expression of idea as well as of emotion ; (2) Sentiment 
almost invariably religious. He quoted Dvorak as claiming 
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that ‘‘our future music must be founded upon negro melo- 
dies. In them I discover all that is needed for a great and 
noble school. Nothing in composition can fail to be supplied 
with themes from that source.’’ Professor Tanner (Ameri- 
can) spoke of negro painters and sculptors, and claimed that 
actual achievement proves negroes to possess ability and tal- 
ent for successful competition with white artists. Mr. Cable 
(American) wrote: ‘‘ The negro’s achievements in literature 
have been very slender. His time for production has not ar- 
rived. Even on his wrongs he has not produced an essay 
which attracted wide attention. Are we not in danger of 
hurting his cause by seeking his achievements on a plane he 
has not attained? A few have written verses, but there is 
nothing of signal merit. If the negro had reached real liter- 
ary production, attained the heavenly gift of style, should 
we not find it in orations? But, except possibly some 
speeches of Douglass, their utterances have included noth- 
ing that has shown even a tendency to become famous. In 
journalism the negro has accomplished something, though 
none has made himself seriously felt. No paper has been 
printed by a negro which white men have found any need to 
read. Who can prophesy what he will do ?’’ Felkin (Scotch) 
of Uganda sent an invaluable scientific monograph on Af- 
rican climatology, diseases and hygiene. To epitomize it 
justly is impossible. D. H. Williams, M. D., (American) in- 
formed us that negroes had made progress as nurses, physi- 
cians and surgeons; but many years must pass before great 
advance is made. They must create opportunity by estab- 
lishing hospitals and training schools. Only at the Freed- 
men’s Hospital, Washington, and the Provident, Chicago, 
can they practice surgery. These form the sole schools for 
negro women to train themselves as professional, stientific 
nurses. Bishop Arnett (American) exclaimed: ‘‘I am a 
negro, no Afric-American, and we should fight this battle as 
negroes.’’ Bishop Turner spoke on the wrongs of their race. 
He shook the negro citizens with emotion. He impressed 
the whites powerfully. Bishop Stevens of South Carolina, 
who trained ‘‘ Stevens’ battery ’’’ that fired the first gun on 
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Sumter, said: ‘‘ Bishop Turner is right.’’ But he failed.to 
gain approval for African colonization, and negro emigration 
to Liberia. Had his audience been Southern negroes, he 
could have carried his point; but these negroes belonged to 
the best classes, as was shown by their culture, intelligence, 
refinement and worldly prosperity ; know themselves to be 
American citizens born to the soil ; and show no sense of race- 
duty. The Post (democratic) protested : ‘‘ We haven’t much 
patience with Turner’s advice. He is all wrong. America 
will give the negro power, if he be earnest, patient and 
strong.’’ Mr. Kasson (American) wrote of the Congo State 
as a factor in the redemption of Africa, warning us that for a 
century the watchwords must be persistence, patience, faith 
and courage. ‘‘Insist on co-operation between political 
forces. Insist on co-operation between religious agencies. 
Then African civilization will make strides to which history 
offers no parallel.’’ John Hutchinson, sole survivor of the 
family whose lyrics for liberty thrilled our land forty years 
ago, sang of the brotherhood of man. Joseph Cook, of Bos- 
ton, contributed an essay on African civilization, which dis- 
cussed the divine program for the dark continent. He as- 
cribed its miseries to isolation, slavery and slaving, rum- 
trade, cannibalism, polygamy, paganism, Muhammadanism, 
tribal wars, foreign aggression, climate and lack of able 
native leaders. His pointing-out that the abolition of slavery 
on Mississippi and Amazon matches the opening of Congo 
produced a profound impression. Of African colonization he 
writes: ‘‘ Whites may officer the black, brown and bronze 
races, but will never themselves found great colonies under 
vertical sunbeams. So far as the future of Africa depends on 
able native leadership her brightest star of hope hangs over 
the United States. Many of our most cultivated and ener- 
getic Afro-American citizens are sure, after their weapons 
have been furbished here, to become leaders in Africa. Save 
the colored races, if you would save the torrid zone. Save 
our negro citizens, if you would save the colored races.’’ 
Aug. 16; Messrs. Adams and Le Ghatt, chairmen. \an- 
guage and literature were the Wednesday themes. Dr. Cust 
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(English) sent an essay about African philology, whose ap- 
pendices contain the results of original investigation. Sev- 
eral of his seed-thoughts are these: ‘‘ The existence of the 
negro group of languages is an unparalleled record of the 
power of humanintellect. Thetwentieth century will classify 
that group. Many African languages are doomed. Scores— 
including such imperial tongues as Hausa, Kongo, Suto, 
Swahili, Yariba, Zulu,—have in their original purity passed into 
the hands of missionaries who have in fifty years done what Eu- 
ropean languages required centuries to achieve. Africa has 
achieved more Bible-versions translations in half this century 
than the world in eighteen centuries. The origin of language 
cannot even be approached till the secrets of Africa, America 
and Oceanica have been revealed. In examining an African 
vocabulary whose one hundred words represent the environ- 
ment and requirements of simple life, we obtain a standard of 
comparative chronology and progressive culture. How far 
above the African barbarian, A. D. 1900, was Abraham, B. C. 
1g900?’’ Mr. Grout (American) described the Hamitic, 
Shemitic, Nuba-Fulah, Negro, Bantu and Hottentot-Bush- 
man families—four hundred and thirty-eight languages with 
one hundred and fifty-two dialects. ‘‘ The vernaculars are 
respectively the fittest medium through which to reach Afri- 
can minds and characters; no man can be eminently effective 
unless master of their idioms.’’ Of the future of foreign 
languages in Africa, Professor Scarborough (American) said : 
‘‘The tendency is towards unity. Dutch, English, French, 
Italian and Portuguese have largely become native languages 
there.’’ Mr. Adams, an editor of the Sz and our ablest all- 
around authority on African affairs, emphasized the necessity 
of exactness in all statements about Africa. Yakub Pasha 
(Minister of Education, Egypt) wrote that Egyptian folk-lore 
is so abundant that there can never be a complete collec- 
tion. The same story exists in many places and shapes, a 
diversity due to centuries of subjection. The sources are an- 
cient Egypt, Asia, Europe and negro-Africa. Mrs. Christen- 
sen’s essay on Afric-American folk-lore showed that this con- 
sists of a large number of animal-stories rich in humor and 
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originality. Aiming to give the narrator’s experiences and 
views of men and events, the animals are types of human 
character. Professor Ebers (German), writing of the litera- 
ture of ancient Egypt, revealed that scarcely a spiritual emo- 
tion is unmentioned, yet we can never be absolutely sure that 
our interpretation of Egyptian dogmas iscorrect. ‘‘In poetry 
Egyptians wrote everything except drama. In science they 
had theological, astronomical, historical, chronological, geo- 
graphical, legal, mathematical and medical writings, but no 
philosophy.’’ Grant-Bey (American) maintains as to Egyp- 
tian beliefs about the entities of the body that they possessed 
Paul’s idea of soul, spiritual body and second death. Presi- 
dent Rankin (American) read a striking ode on Africa, rich 
in thought. Mr. Chatelain, late of Angola, told us that in 
anthropology and ethnology ‘‘ Muller considers the Nigritic 
stock the (ab)original occupants, the Hamitic the second 
factor, their blending as the origin of the ‘ Bantu’ and other 
mixed families, and the Shemites asthe third element. Lep- 
sius makes his African families consist of primitive Africans 
(comprising pure negroes or ‘ Bantu,’ and mixed negroes) ; 
Hamites; and Shemites. Intimations are not wanting that 
all came from Mesopotamia. In Bantu-Negro languages alone 
can Shemitic scholars bridge the abyss between Hamitic and 
Shemitic languages. Bantu and negro are the same. No 
connection between Bushman and Pygmies has been proved. 
In state-building the Bantu-Negro has shown ability to 
govern himself, even in great states.’’ Mr. Tyler (ex-mis- 
sionary to Zululand) and Prince Massaquoi (Veh negro) 
spoke of native customs and popular life, the black prince 
saying: ‘‘ Your rum-trade makes all Africa a field of blood.’’ 

Aug. 18; Dr. Hammond, chairman. ‘Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday were devoted to sociology. Messrs. Nimr and 
Sarruf (Egyptians) foresee a bright future for the nascent 
nationality of the Nile: ‘‘The eight elements in Egypt's 
native population are, through English training in self-gov- 
ernment, becoming bound by common interests, tending 
toward a single point—Egyptian nationality and statehood— 
and on their way to actual independence.’’ Mr. McDermott 
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(English) described the position of England at Afric’s inland 
seas, and the work of the East Africa company. ‘‘It de- 
velops its territory by building harbors, roads and telegraphs, 
fostering the natives’ general advantage, and opposing slavers. 
Every inhabitant is declared incapable of slavery. Ibea will 
eventually become the home of large European communities.”’ 
General Glenn (ex-Confederate) argued that ‘‘ American 
slavery was a needful link in the development of the negro. 
It had the same historic place in civilizing him as feudalism 
with the Caucasian. It controlled him in the interval between 
barbarism and freedom.’’ Mr. Mercer pleaded for the con- 
servation of the African genius. Colonel Keating (Ameri- 
can) claimed the credit of early and continuous abolition 
movements for the South. Fred Douglass (American)—but 
what can be said of that genius? Could I echo the music of 
Niagara or the voices of the storm, perhaps I could report 
him. With white mane rolling round his shoulders the black 
lion held us for an hour in hiseloquence. ‘‘ There is no negro 
problem! ’’ he exclaimed ; ‘‘ the only problem is whether there 
be enough Christian character and fidelity in white people to 
live up to their professions and Constitution.’’ Dr. Ward 
(editor of the New York /ndependent) answered the question : 
What reparation can America make toher negroes? His key- 
note is ‘‘ absolute equality and actual fraternity. Repeal laws 
forbidding intermarriage of races, distinguishing blacks from 
whites when they enter public conveyances and resorts, or 
separating them at school. We hear much of expense and 
inadequacy in Southern schools ; the fault is largely due to 
indefensible laws which the South persists in maintaining. 
The duties which Northerners owe the negro are still more 
important. We are under special obligation to help the South 
educate her colored citizens, since their higher education must 
be chiefly accomplished by Northern beneficence.’’ Dr. Roy 
(American) demonstrated what negroes are doing in educa- 
tion, and made his logic luminous with powerful pictures. 
Thursday proved anew that the negro’s one natural gift is 
oratory. Call it what we will—gift o’ the gab or God-given, 
heaven-sent genius for speech ; be the speaker who he may— 
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Tom, Dick and Harry, or Arnett, Douglass and Langston ; 
the negro expresses himself in song or speech as naturally, 
as spontaneously as the mocking-bird whistles. 

Aug. 18 ; Bishop Stevens, chairman. Friday morning was 
given to the slave trade; the afternoon to the relation of 
American negroes to Africa; the night to Africa as a new 
factor in civilization and to the standing of our negro citizens 
under the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments. Horace 
Waller (English) was asked: ‘‘ Will the Brussels treaty 
destroy the slave trade?’’ He wrote: ‘‘ Too little time has 
elapsed to judge of effects. A Berlin treaty or Brussels act on 
paper is one thing ; the letter and spirit worked out with sin- 
cerity are another. It is impossible to acquit certain nations 
of complicity inslavery. With zest for exploration and com- 
mercial undertakings, moral obliquity has spread over all. 
Interior tribes can gain but one idea of white men. They 
know how greedily he buys the ivory for which villages are 
destroyed. They are aware that Arabs cannot use it. How 
can missionaries gain hearing? What will happen to those 
commercially interested who turn the head when these things 
are in their power to stop?’’ The British anti-slavery society 
reported what England is doing to suppress slavery and slav- 
ing. She initiated the Brussels conference, charges her 
commissioner in Uganda to stop its slaving, is protecting 
Nyasaland from slavers, patroling the East Coast from Suez 
to Zanzibar, and abolishing slavery in her every sphere. 
Messrs. Carlyle and Stevenson (Scotch) wrote about the prin- 
ciples of African colonization and the relations between slave- 
labor and wages: ‘‘ Special circumstances render Africa’s 
colonial treatment different from that of any other country. 
First of all, slavery must be exterminated. Colonization is 
limited to regions where races accustomed to temperate climes 
can thrive. South Africa may be the central point upon 
which depends the continent’s future civilization. Latin 
races will occupy other regions. Central Africa, if colonized 
by Europeans, must be a region of plantations with native 
labor under European superintendents. Plantations carefully 
managed are sure to prove successful. The question of native 
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labor is vitally important ; if European colonization does not 


contribute to its solution, colonization has no mission in 
Africa.’’ To the query: ‘‘What do American negroes owe 
to kin beyond the sea?’’ Mr. Imes (American) replied: 
‘‘We can for the present best serve our race by remaining 
here. Just out of slavery, we lack the qualities by which 
men conquer difficulties. The best service toward Africa 
from negroes in America is obedience to the urgent, ever- 
present demand for the advancement of our masses to higher, 
stronger manhood.’’ Dr. Hammond (American) declared 
that if colored Americans go to Africa, they should go only 
as missionaries. Professor Henderson (American) said that 
American negroes should colonize Africa. Mr. Fortune 
(American ) wrote ‘‘No!’’ The professor debated on princi- 
ples of statesmanship ; the editor presented the material and 
self-centered side. ‘‘ The American negro,’’ said Henderson, 
‘‘has no distinct nationality. He can never bring forth the 
fruits of a nation here. He can never produce a literature 
here. Colonization will be a most excellent practical test of 
our race. We need consciousness of being called to some 
great work. Colonization would afford opportunity to attain 


the highest racial development.’’ Fortune retorted: ‘‘ Shall 
the German return to Germany? The question is as per- 
tinent as Shall the Afric-American return to Africa?’’ This 


answer captured the negroes, but the /Hera/d (Democratic) 
punctured the fallacy: ‘‘ European immigrants rapidly lose 
racial identity ; no such thing happens with the African. If 
Fortune’s conclusions depend on the soundness of his main 
proposition, they cannot abide. The case is unique, not to be 
judged by the same rule as that of any other adopted people.”’ 
Bishop Stevens, the sole white man participating in this de- 
bate, saw a divine purpose in the history of the negro, believ- 
ing him brought to America to be evangelized that he might 
Christianize, colonize and civilize Africa. He advocated gov- 
ernment aid for negro-emigration, but many negroes agreed 
with Professor Henderson and preferred his plan of a private 
joint-stock company. ‘The debate proved that the American 
negro will stay. 
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Mr. Adams (American) spoke on Africa as a new factor in 
the world-story, announcing that ‘‘the civilized world and 
Africa need each other. Caucasian and African, each has 
onerous share in bringing themselves into accord. The Afri- 
can is in Africa to stay. If vast white hordes could live 
there, the native might be almost annihilated. But most of 
tropical Africa can never be the home of white colonists. 
Africa has great material resources. They can be secured 
only through native laborers. The natives will not melt 
away before civilization. Nor will they break, rather than 
bend to new influences, new conditions of life. The negro 
has proved himself a true cosmopolite. Plastic, teachable, 
adaptable—the influences of civilization cannot destroy him. 
The fallacy that Africans will work only under compulsion is 
disproved by the daily record of thousands in Africa. The 
slow evolution from barbarism will not make even, regular 
progress. Some tribes, some parts will lag. The last two 
decades have been laying foundations; the task of rearing 
the superstructure is the greatest legacy this century will 
leave to its successors.”’ 

Dr. Noble (American) argued that the amendments to the 
federal constitution ‘‘made the negro a man, a citizen, a 
sovereign ; are nullified in certain sections; but will yet 
secure his rights.’’ Mrs. Moore (American) announced that 
Geo. M. Pullman never allows negroes to be removed from his 
palace-cars. Bishop Turner acknowledged that neither in the 
Carolinas nor Virginia had he ever had to ride in ‘‘ Jim Crow’’ 
cars. 

Aug. 19; Bishop Walters, chairman. Saturday morning 
General Eaton (American) reported the results of twenty-five 
vears of negro-education. They comprise 1,289,944 black 
pupils in the common schools of the former slave-states ; 
24,000 colored teachers ; 5,733 colored youth in high schools ; 
12,420 in schools of the same grade controlled by the 
churches; 811 college students who win honors at Brown, 
Harvard and Yale; 734 ‘‘theologs’’ ; 63 law students; 310 
medical students ; and 480 deaf, dumb or blind pupils. Presi- 
dent Woodworth (American) argued that the problems in 
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negro-education relate to the home in its economic and 
family aspects ; to citizenship; to morals and religion ; and 
to leadership. ‘‘ The education is that of the race. The out- 
look is for generations. The process is to be carried on in 
constant connection with the white race. Every scheme of 
separation is chimerical. Initial impulse must come from us. 
The education of two races is involved in theirs.’’ Mr. Blair, 
a Virginia democrat, who fought for the Stars and Bars, was 
asked : ‘‘ What zs the Southern problem and its solution ?”’ 
He replied : ‘‘ The Southern problem is the settled determina- 
tion of whites to ignore the equality of negroes, deprive them 
of rights, keep them in absolute subjection, and suppress them 
as men and citizens. Coercion is ruining the South. Yet 
the North is even more responsible for injustice to the colored 
race. The solution lies in intelligent self-interest. Not till 
the South learns that it is to her interest to treat the negro 
justly, will she obtain prosperity.’’ Mr. Blair’s arraignment 
made a decided impression upon the Democratic press of 
Chicago. Secretary Wilson of the American Colonization 
Society spoke of Liberia as a factor in the development of 
Africa and the new South, stating that it is far better qualified 
for self-government than Sierra Leone ; quoting Bishop Tay- 
lor’s statement that ‘‘ Liberia is not a failure, and if not 
crushed by invasion will make an honorable score for negro 
nationality ;’’ and endorsing Buttikofer’s criticism that 
‘* Liberia has depended too little on herself. The negro is as 
capable of development as the white.’’ Secretary Noble 
characterized Christendom’s African rum-trade as a_ twin 
devil’s-mission with the slave-trade, averring that it is the 
cruelest curse inflicted upon Africa, rendering her Christian- 
ization impossible, unpeopling parts of the continent, ruining 
commerce, checking the development of resources and making 
civilization a chimera. Since the Berlin and Brussels pro- 
grams are out of date and unenforced, nothing will end that 
liquor-traffic save the application of the Golden Rule and the 
revival of the Puritan conscience. 

Aug. 20; Chicago clergy, chairman. Sunday was field- 
day for missions and all religious aspects of African affairs. 
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The congress divided into eighteen congresses in as many 
congregations, obtaining audiences of from one hundred to 
two thousand, and at morning and night considering the 
African missions, or freedmen’s-work, of eighteen branches of 
Christ’s Church. 

E. F. Williams, D. D. (American) proved that Congrega- 
tionalism, by its freedom from any taint of complicity with 
human bondage and by its work since 1839, has done more 
for the American negro than any other church. Congrega- 
tionalists alone have since I861 spent over $12,000,000 for 
the freedmen, and the American Missionary Association has 
accomplished more in evangelizing and educating them than 
has any other society. At the afternoon union-meeting (Dr. 
Noble, chairman), Dr. Crummell (American ) spoke of Africa 
in the Bible, avowing that its African prophecies are receiving 
fulfillment. Bishop Bachman (American) emphasized the 
necessity of greater co-operation between churches carrying 
on African missions or freedmen’s-work, and greater use of 
native missionaries, or missionaries of African descent. He 
gave the heart-shaking story of Moravian missions to Afri- 
cans at home and abroad. Father Slattery, D. D. (American) 
pointed out that Catholicism stands acquitted for the moral 
and social condition of the United States negro, since in 
1861, outside of Kentucky, Louisiana and Maryland, there 
were not two hundred thousand Catholics in the South. 
Bishop Taylor (American) spoke of self-supporting and in- 
dustrial missions as our hope for Christianizing Africa. 

Aug.21; Dr. Strieby and Mrs. French-Sheldon, chairmen. 
Monday ended the religious study of Africa. Dr. Nassau 
(Gabun) contributed a valuable statistical essay on medical 
missions. Dr. Atterbury (American) wrote that African 
Muhammadanism is quite different from that of Asia, and 
little to be dreaded. Mr. Jackson (American) told of the gifts 
bestowed upon Christianity by Egypt and North Africa—such 
leaders as Clement, Origen, Athanasius, Tertullian, Cyprian 
and Augustine; such institutions as ecclesiasticism, monas- 
ticism and seminaries; such doctrines formulated as the 
divinity of Christ, His two natures, and soteriology ; and di- 
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rect connection with the newer religious thinking of to-day. 
‘‘ Africa which has directed Christian thought in ages past 
is to have her hand upon the helm as the ship of God sails 
down the centuries. The continent which Christianity would 
enlighten gave Christianity its intellectual light.’’ Mrs. 
Garcey (American) wrote about woman’s work for African 
women—a wonderful story,—affirming that Africa can never 
be redeemed till her women are uplifted. Mrs. Moore told 
of negro women’s work in missions and temperance, Mrs. 
Ford (West Africa) of mission-life, and Miss Scammon 
(American) of work among colored children and women. 
Mrs. French-Sheldon presented an African gavel to the secre- 
tary. After valedictory from Bishop ‘‘ Benediction’’ Arnett, 
Bébé Bwana, its woman master, adjourned the Chicago Con- 
gress on Africa size die. 
IIl. 
INFLUENCE AND RESULTS. 


The Chicago 7imes said: ‘‘It was in the secretary’s plan 
for pastors to have some phase of the African problem pre- 
sented from their pulpits; no part of the plan was better car- 
ried out. ‘To have followed Sunday’s services ; taken count 
of those taking part; heard the stories of self-denial, self- 
sacrifice and martyrdom was a liberal education in faith, hope 
and zeal. What was recounted of deeds for Africa would 
make it a worthy cause for renewed and redoubled effort, 
were it not before. Unless all efforts yesterday are lost, there 
ought to result such renewed zeal and purpose as will have 
greater effect than all the years of missionary martyrdom.’’ 
The Boston Congregationalist declared that ‘‘ the significance 
of the congress lies, first, in the fact that it be held at all; 
that, held at the hottest of summer, it should draw such a 
multitude of interested listeners and participants; that so 
many distinguished scholars should have prepared papers or 
incurred the expense of long journeys; that a Leopold in- 
structs his minister to represent him at the congress and give 
the history of Congo. The congress was significant also for 
its testimony to the gratitude of the freedmen toward those 
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who helped them obtain freedom as well as for the avowal 
that by service in war /hey did not a little toward saving the 
republic ; for the faith in God of those who took part; for 
its proof of the existence of the anti-slavery spirit ; and for 
its indications that the friends of Africa and the American 
negro think the time come when the latter should share an 
aggressive movement which shall, through missions and colo- 
nization, win Africa for humanity and God. ‘That the results 
of the congress will fail to be of highest importance, none can 
believe.’’ The Chicago Advance expressed this judgment : 
‘This great congress was unquestionably one of the most 
notable convocations of recent years in any country. We 
have had pan-Presbyterian, pan-Methodist, pan-Anglican, 
pan-missionary and pan-Congregational councils. They were 
greater in meaning and value than any could estimate. But 
none signified more than this pan-African conference. The 
program, the most elaborate yet brought forward, is in certain 
ways more instructive and suggestive and really convincing 
than most books. Such a focalization of all-around informa- 
tion has rarely been. It is impossible to overestimate the 
meaning of such a meeting, or the seriousness of the respon- 
sibilities of the nations. Could one listen to all, the Dark 
Continent would be so illuminated as no longer to merit its 
designation. The volume containing the proceedings of this 
noble congress will be cyclopedic, and cannot fail to be of 
immense value. What Africa needs first of all is to be 
known. The total illumination of that search-light cannot 
but have vast influence. Very many addresses and papers 
were exceedingly able ; about half were by the African race ; 
those of white men did not as a whole surpass those of their 
colored brethren.’’ The New York /nudependent affirmed that 
‘‘of all the congresses those which will interest our readers 
most are the Congress of Religions and the Congress on 
Africa. The latter was the most interesting and attractive 
congress thus far. The chief disappointment was the failure 
to secure Southern white speakers. Many were urgently in- 
vited, but could not accept—though Southern negroes were 
able to attend. May we not suspect that the apologists for 
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the caste-system do not like to defend their position before 
the world?’’ The New York Evangelist said: ‘‘ The faith 
in Africa and the race, expressed in ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ 
is largely fulfilled in the Congress on Africa.’’ The Vorth- 
ern Christian Advocate added: ‘‘To the congress attaches a 
unique significance. The ultimate result may be to push 
Africa afresh into importance. Circumstance should not di- 
vorce its commerce and politics from moral and religious obli- 
gation on the white man, who must be the leader of the black 
for the next hundred years.’’ 


IV. 
CONCLUSION. 


When the secretary blocked out the program, his idea was 
to create a Congress on Africa which should take up the 
entire realm of human relations to that old-new world, be as 
broad and varied as all modern interests of the -Dark Conti- 
nent and the South, and combine the best features of the Ber- 
lin and Brussels and Mohonk conferences. The attempt to 
realize that ideal cost eighteen months of toil. During the 
four formative and critical months he was deprived of Dr. 
Roy’s presence, to whose diplomacy, kindness, tact and wis- 
dom the congress was immeasurably indebted. In selecting 
speakers to discuss Southern themes, the secretary’s first and 
constant endeavor was to secure representative Southern 
whites to present the Southern side. Only when repeated 
requests that they participate had been refused, did he ask 
Northern men to handle Southern subjects. It must be 
added that since the Southern problem is a national affair, 
Northerners had a fright to state their view. In assigning 
subjects to different days and hours the object was to put the 
more scientific or technical topics in the mornings and the 
afternoons, those of more popular interest falling to the night 
sessions. 

Three traits distinguish this congress from any African 
assemblage : character, literature and numbers. 

(1) The Chicago Congress was the natural outgrowth 
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of democracy and Christianity. The Brussels conference of 
1876 was a gathering of geographers and scientists. The 
Berlin Congress of 1884 was convoked in the interests of col- 
onization, commerce and statesmanship. The Brussels con- 
ference of 1890, though inspired by humanitarian motives and 
attempting noble things, confined itself to slave-trade, liquor- 
trafic and fire-arms, was tied by diplomacy, and hampered 
by rum-sellers. The Chicago Congress supplemented the 
endeavors at Berlin and Brussels. It was philanthropic in 
character and purpose. It added moral and religious ele- 
ments to African motive-forces. It realized Mr. White’s 
wish: ‘‘An International Congress would be of highest 
value. It is always doubtful after the Brussels experience 
whether European powers would take part in another con- 
gress in Europe. The Berlin and Brussels programs are 
already out of date. We want, not diplomatists tied in every 
way, but experts and specialists to tell Africa’s need and 
opportunity. On neutral ground such a congress should 
discuss vital African questions with advantage.’’ The Chi- 
cago Congress was not a huge and prolonged missionary 
meeting. It was not a political or a religious or a scientific 
gathering. It was not a negro-congress. It was not a sum- 
mer university for African study. It was each and all. It 
was more. It was a parliament of man taking counsel for 
humanity’s ward. 

(2) The Chicago Congress has created an African litera- 
ture of its own. A/rican News is so desirous to print the 
proceedings that as a favor it has at its own request been per- 
mitted to publish several essays in advance, all rights being 
reserved by the secretary of the Congress on Africa. Mr. 
Bonney hopes still that the Federal Government will publish 
these African addresses and essays in a memorial volume, 
each author receiving acopy. Bishop Turner declared that 
nothing like thiscongress had ever been held, and moved that 
all papers be published in book form, saying he would pay 
¢100 for a copy. Bishop Arnett considered the program a 
liberal education. The congress resolved not to take the 
chances of depending on our national legislature, and opened 
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a book for subscriptions (from $5 up) to a publication fund. 
Mr. Bonney had previously empowered me to secure a private 
publisher, and there can be no question that the three hundred 
foreign-missions societies of the world will subscribe for a 
volume which will, in the judgment of a scholarly missionary, 
‘“ be the Encyclopedia Britannica of Africa.’’ 

(3) The numbers constituting the Chicago Congress put 
it into the place of pre-eminence. The Berlin congress con- 
sisted of twenty diplomatists, with seventeen experts in their 
train, representing fourteen nations. The Brussels conference 
comprised less than fifty diplomats and their attendants, but 
Persia and Zanzibar now participated. The Chicago Congress 
consisted of one hundred experts and specialists. The Berlin 
and Brussels conferences dealt solely with Africa ; the Chicago 
Congress considered Africa in America as well as Africa 
itself. The European gatherings gave no voice to the person 
most concerned ; the Chicago Congress embodied the brother- 
hood of races, gave the negro every opportunity, and turned 
the search-light upon woman’s work for Africa. 

Man and woman ; negro and white ; Christianity and Islam ; 
Africa, America, Europe and Oceanica; North and South ; 
high and low; rich and poor ; Austria, Angola, Belgium and 
Congo, Denmark, England, Egypt, France, Gabun, Germany, 
Garenganze, Haiti, Ibea, Italy, Lagos, Liberia, Scotland, 
Uganda, the United States, Victoria and Zululand ; artists, 
authors, editors, divines, diplomatists, educators, explorers, 
jurists, legislators, physicians, missionaries, rulers and states- 
men, scholars, scientists and soldiers, former slaves and 
former slave-holders, ex-Confederates and Union veterans—in 
short, THE WORLD—made the Chicago Congress on Africa a 
senate of representative men and races, and the world’s 
supreme court of deliberation on its once-lost continent. 

Whether the congress shall result in practical power over 
the procedure of Christian governments toward Africa de- 
pends upon those who spoke and wrote. Every sharer of its 
discussions should help to create a moral sentiment that shall 
be a power for righteousness unto Africa and her peoples. 
The crisis in African affairs —for opportunity and responsibility 
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have met—requires the conscience of Christendom to bear 
hard and square upon every foreign power ruling there. The 
Berlin and Brussels conferences have conferred but slight 
protection upon African aborigines. Their comparative 
failure is due to the failure of Christianity to say with resist- 
less, regnant command: ‘‘Our rulers must end the slave- 
trade and the rum-traffic zow.’’ It was the sense of this 
congress that to make efficacious the work so grandly and 
nobly begun by Livingstone and Leopold and Lavigerie we 
should smite at the African liquor-business, foster missions 
and industrial education, insist upon the American negro 
receiving his rights, and arouse his nobler self to the duty to 
kin beyond sea. America has a poignant interest in Africa 
that Europe cannot have ; the two continents have for four 
centuries been indissolubly linked ; and in the providence of 
God they cannot fail to grow in brotherhood and helpfulness. 

The African question is : Can we civilize the tropics? The 
reply must be: Yes’ Religion and science, missions and 
electricity will enable civilization to master savage man and 
still more savage nature between the tropic of Cancer and the 
tropic of Capricorn. When able native leadership has arisen 
—and the lack of it was painfully visible at this congress— 
the St. John of races willtake his place at the world’s council- 
table. 

If this Congress on Africa create an epoch in her history 
and help to transform the ‘‘ pariah of continents’’ into a 
prince among peoples, then, when the anniversary of Living- 
stone’s death is commemorated in 1973 by an epoch-making 
exposition on the Nile,—to the soul of centuries to come and 
to nations yet to be these deliberations and determinations 
will sound as pzans in the epic of civilization. God has 
stretched forth His hand to Ethiopia, and America and Europe 
are His servants. 

FREDERICK PERRY NOBLE, 


Secretary of the Chicago Congress on Africa. 
Chicago, lll. 
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THE CONGO STATE AS A FACTOR IN THE RE- 
DEMPTION OF AFRICA. 


{ A paper read at the World’s Fair Congress of Africa, Chicago. | 


BY JOHN A. KASSON, LL.D., MINISTER FROM THE UNITED STATES TO 
GERMANY AND TO THE BERLIN CONFERENCE IN 15885. 


Patience and Persistence, Faith and Courage —these are the watch- 
words of the friends and promoters of African civilization. They must 
remain the watchwords for at least a century to come. 

A friendly enthusiasm, unregulated by a distinct purpose and a sound 
method, will be wholly ineffective in advancing the very practical work 
of civilization. It would be the mere launching of a balloon, to be 
borne by the western winds across the African continent, from the 
mouth of the Congo to Zanzibar, and leaving no trace of its aerial 
course. The ideal is only effective when united with the practical. 

The most practical as well as the most powerful agencies for the 
introduction into Africa of that civilization which we commend to her 
children are found, first, in the co-operation of the governing political 
forces ; and next in the co-operation of the ve/igious forces. The basis 
of political co-operation was laid broadly and deeply by the united 
Declarations of the great powers of the world at the Berlin Congo Con- 
ference of 1885. These Declarations contain the principles most dear to 
mankind. They are the universal right of personal liberty; the rights 
of the individual conscience, and of worship according to its dictates ; 
the rights of education and of instructors; the equal rights of all resi- 
dents in intercourse and trade within and without the territory; the 
equal rights of the missionaries of religion in its various forms; and 
equal privilege and protection of law to citizens and strangers of all 
nations migrating to or resident within the countries embraced within 
its provisions. These Declarations constitute the /uternational Charter 
of Rights for a vast region; and the execution of its provisions in good 
faith may be demanded by any and every Power adhering to the Act of 
Berlin, These Powers represent the great political, and indirectly the 
great religious forces of civilization. Christianity as held by the Prot- 
estant States was represented by the United States, England, Germany, 
Sweden and Norway, Denmark, Holland: as held by the Greek ortho- 
dox church was represented by Russia; as held by the Roman Catholic 
church was represented by Austria, Italy, Spain, Portugal, France and 
Belgium ; and the faith of Mohammed was represented by Turkey. All 
were confronted with the questions of equality of personal and religious 
rights, and the eyes of all were opened to the justice of granting it. 
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A German publicist, writing immediately after the conclusion of the 
great work which the conference had accomplished, attributed to Ger- 
many and the United States the honor of being the two most powerful 
factors in bringing all the nations to this memorable agreement. A\l- 
though the principles held most dear by Americans were thus secured, 
their government so far yielded to a prejudiced misrepresentation as to 
decline to ratify this international Act of Christian Civilization. But 
our people may enjoy its benefits; and their government still has the 
option to give its formal adhesion, and so acquire the right to demand 
its protection for any of our citizens who shall go to Central Africa for 
trade, for colonization, or for the enlightenment of its native races. 


This great charter of civilization, it should be remembered, being 
signed by all the Powers having possessions there, and alterable only by 
the consent of all the signatories, goes with the territory in any change 
of possession like a perpetual lien on the soil of which the whole world 
has notice. 

Beside the provisions which I have already mentioned, the Act con- 
tains notable provision for the preservation of peace in Central Africa 
by exempting their territories from the contagion of European wars. 
Even when the respective nations colonizing this chartered region shall 
become involved in war between themselves, guards are interposed to 
prohibit its extension to these colonies. For it was understood that one 
year of war of colony against colony would overthrow the civilizing 
work of a score of years by instructors and missionaries. War is the 
hereditary pastime of barbarism ; and barbaric tribes would return to it 
with joy. 

It was decided that the progressive work of civilization among Afri- 
cans ought not to be thus interrupted; that the savagery of war was a 
luxury which should be reserved to the nations already civilized. The 
public are little aware that a few words in one section of the Act embody 
principles and methods of preserving international peace, which the 
future historian will distinguish by a golden star; for it marks an epoch 
in the advancement of that international sentiment which aspires to the 
extinction of war as an arbiter of international disputes. 


The desired co-operation of political forces as an agency of civilization 
in Africa has, therefore, already been assured in principle. It only re- 
mains for the Ministers of State and their subordinates in Africa to 
apply these principles within their respective jurisdictions in the char- 
tered district. 

This district is far greater than the basin of the Congo. The famous 
International Conference of Berlin was called with special reference to 
the Belgian Congo territory. But the inquiry on the part of the United 
States — why the wise and liberal rules which were applied to the geo- 
graphical basin of the Congo should not be equally applicable to a larger 
part of Africa adjoining it, and having like conditions, and these unoccu- 
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pied or partially occupied by European powers, led to discussion. The 
opposition ultimately melted away, and the charter was made to cover 
a region nearly twice as large as that which was at first proposed. The 
phrase, ‘‘Conventional Basin of the Congo,”’ was happily invented to 
distinguish it from the geographical basin ; and the fundamental privi- 
leges secured to the interests of all nations on equal terms were ex- 
panded to cover the whole breadth of Africa from ocean to ocean, and 
within certain arbitrary limits on the north and south. It is well that 
intending missionaries, instructors, colonists and traders should remem- 
ber this. 


The uncounted millions of this greater Central Africa, with a present 
eastern and western ingress and outlet, and unquestionably, with future 
northern and southern routes of travel and trade, are within the limits 
of consideration by this International Conference. 

Is there further preliminary co-operation necessary on the part of the 
‘‘ political forces’’? I answer affirmatively. 


The distinguishing characteristics of tribes are to be reported, and 
their several aptitudes for civilization. The salubrity of the different 
districts in this vast territory is to be ascertained. The adaptability of 
soils to crops, the natural resources, the supply of wood, water, food, the 
knowledge of safe routes of travel, of the necessary means of self- 
defense and protection—all these are needed by intending immigrants 
or colonists, and should be certified by agents of the respective European 
governments, who by their treatment of the native tribes can prepare the 
way for either peaceful or bloody relations with incoming colonists or 
missionaries. The historical experience of Americans proves that the 
surest way to obtain security and prosperity for colonial enterprises is 
to recognize in the beginning the prior claims of the native tribe to the 
soil which has been traditionally recognized as its own ; and to acquire 
by friendly negotiation and compensation so much of it as the immi- 
grant, or the colony shall desire. Justice demands this. Resentment 
and revenge for a violation of simple, natural justice are more distinctly 
the qualities of barbarians than of the civilized. The greatest enemies 
to the civilization and Christianization of Central Africa will be those 
white nominal Christians, official persons or private, who open or con- 
tinue their relations with the blacks by acts of deception, or falsehood, 
or injustice. Native ignorance by one example judges all the race ; and 
revenges upon all the injustice done by one. The officials of each 
government, by their observance of the natural law of justice, and by 
enforcing it upon members of their own race, will permanently and most 
powerfully contribute to African civilization, and open the way to their 
acceptance of Christianity. Why should they accept Christianity unless 
it is approved to them as a system whose characteristics are truth and 
justice in the relations of men. 

It is much to be regretted that one European power operating in 
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Africa has ignored these vital rules of successful colonial enterprise, and 
has taught the natives as did Spain in the sixteenth century, that the 
introduction of Christian civilization means the introduction of injustice, 
violence and massacre. 

Recognition of the hereditary rights of tribes, wise negotiation, liberal 
gifts and just dealing will accomplish more than war, and tend to estab- 
lish permanent peace. This system also offers greater safety to immi- 
grants, and opens a more free and peaceful field to missionaries and 
teachers, These propositions are proved by the whole course of Ameri- 
can history, in its record of intercourse with native tribes. 


Upon the lines of political co-operation above indicated we may hope 
in the next century, now so near at hand, to hear earnest inquiry into 
African conditions of climate, soil and general adaptation to the physical 
support and comfort of a civilized race. From the vast upland regions 
will come favorable responses for intending immigrants of the white 
race, who are now overcrowding many centres of labor in Europe and 
America. From more extended regions will come answers which are 
favorable to the civilized and intelligent blacks in America. As the 
latter have colonized Liberia on the lowland, they will far more cheer- 
fully send colonies to the more promising lands of the vast interior. 
There supported by the instinctive sympathy of race, they may justly 
hope to assume an active leadership in the holy work of transferring 
millions from the ignorance and bondage of idolatry and slavery to the 
light and liberty of Christianity and civilization. This may yet become 
the crowning historic glory of the emancipated Africans of America. I 
dream of the time when out of these American sons of Africa shall be 
chosen the kings and priests who shall conduct their motherland into 
the family of civilized and Christian nations while winning for their 
race many crowns of martyrdom in the long and glorious struggle. 


It will be agreed on all sides that from the American and European 
point of view Christianity is a prime factor in the civilization of ‘‘ Con- 
ventional basin of the Congo.”’ In the work of civilizing the barbarians 
there must be a co-operation of religious forces. These forces have for 
their object not only the regulation for the external conduct, but a 
transformation of the spiritual nature of man. In the former function 
they co-operate with the State; in the latter, they must co-operate with 
the universal and supreme God. How shall the co-operation of the 
religious forces be secured ? 

The importance of the solution of this problem as well as its diffi- 
culties, are illustrated in the grievous story related by Stanley. A 
powerful king of a populous tribe in the region under consideration had 
been instructed in plain Christianity by the first and only missionary 
who had intercourse with him. He had reached a point where he was 
ready to accept it. Unhappily, another Christian missionary came to 
him and told him a different story touching the form of the faith which 
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he ought to accept. Discoucerted and indignant, he said that with one 
story in one ear and a different story in the other he would believe 
neither of them ; and he relapsed into barbarism. 

This cloud of religious dissensions and rivalry obscures the view of 
the most hopeful promoters of the civilization of Africa. Remembering 
the bloody intensity, the torturing cruelty, the prolonged devastation of 
the religious wars in half-civilized Europe, shall the enlightened Chris- 
tianity of our time introduce the reactionary elements of religious strife 
and alienation into the virgin field of the Congo? Or shall all mis- 
sionaries be instructed to teach barbarians only one simple faith, one 
Lord, one baptism, and a peaceful, honest life of fraternity? If a com- 
mon order should be issued to all missionaries to leave behind them, as 
they enter.this territory, all creeds except that known as, ‘‘ The Apos- 
tles’’’ and to limit their teaching to the four gospels, then we might 
observe in Africa a Christian development as rapid as that which 
characterized the first century of the Christian Era. Toleration in our 
United States has produced mutual respect, peace and sympathy between 
differing churches. The same toleration has now been secured to Cen- 
tral Africa by the international charter. Shall it produce there the same 
results? Failure in this would scandalize the cause all hold sacred, and 
thwart the object all profess to have in view. If divided ecclesiasticism 
is to be preached, instead of the essential rules which Christ Himself 
taught, true Christianity must await a more auspicious century for its 
introduction into Africa. 

If, on the other hand, the Christian invasion of Africa is accompanied 
by unity of teaching, and by fraternal recognition of diversity in organ- 
ization, then may every Christian pursue his work undisturbed, and 
all together will constitute an active army of Christian civilization and 
peace. The co-operation of the religious forces means the greatly 
accelerated civilization and Christianization of dark Africa. If the 
worldly wisdom of many states and statesmen has successfully brought 
all ¢heir conflicting interests into union, and secured the elements of 
harmony and peace by the ct of Berlin, shall the churches, whose 
avowed mission is fraternity and peace, preserve among themselves the 
elements of discord, and of individual and tribal alienation? If so, the 
State has become more Christian than the church. 

From this throbbing heart of a union of States which has experienced 
the blessings of a united Christianity, expressed in diversity of forms, 
ought to come a distinct resolution against the propagation of religious 
dissension in Africa. As the States have provided for political peace, so 
let the churches provide for religious peace. 








A SCIENTIFIC SOCIALIST IN LONDON. 


It was recently my good fortune to meet at dinner Sidney 
Webb, Esq., a member of that London County Council which 
I am accustomed to characterize in my thoughts asa section 
of the millennium. Mr. Webb has been called, in my hear- 
ing, by some of the lesser lights among his brethren, the 
greatest scientific socialist in England. He is a graduate of 
London University ; he is a young man on the sunny side of 
thirty-five, of somewhat less than medium height, well 
rounded but not obese figure, a fine, manly head crowned 
with fair brown hair, blue eyes, and a general effect of genial 
intelligence. He is indeed a sort of typical socialist by his 
very physiognomy. This first impression is well borne out 
by the genial and considerate tones in which he speaks, and 
also, as I should be glad to hope, by his unobtrusiveness of 
manner. Mr. Webb is the farthest possible from setting him- 
self up as Sir Oracle; but he is ready to render a reason 
for the hope that is within him, whenever an honest inquirer 
seeks his acquaintance. This I had done, and came at once 
to the point as indicated in the following interview : 

Miss Willard.— ‘‘ The Union Signal is the largest women’s 
paper in the world, and has the most widely distributed cli- 
entele. It is cosmopolitan in its purpose and outlook ; those 
who read it are open to conviction, and it seems to me worth 
while for you to let me ask you a question that I think would 
naturally occur to those kindly and open-minded women 
whom we call in every zone the White Ribbon Army.”’ 

Mr. Webb.—‘‘T should be glad to say anything that 
might be of service, though I do not rank myself as high as 
you are pleased to place me among social reformers ; how- 
ever, I have gone somewhat into the question of a better rela- 
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tionship and understanding between Labor and Capital, and 
having studied the subject for many years at short range, I 
have some decided convictions on this greatest question of 
modern times.’’ 

‘“ Will you then, Mr. Webb, please give me your idea of 
the difference between an Individualist and a Collectivist ?’’ 

‘‘An Individualist believes that the greatest happiness of 
the community will result from giving to each the freest pos- 
sible play for his own energies. The Collectivist’s criticism 
upon this method is that it results in wounds, disease and 
death for the weaker, and does not secure the survival of the 
fittest any more than does war. The Collectivist says that 
we can only secure the common interest by deliberate collect- 
ive action. The Individualist declares that the common 
interest will take care of itself if you give free play to the 
individual. The Collectivist replies that is an issue which 
is against experience. Herbert Spencer is the great apostle 
of the individual position. People like John Morley and 
Leonard Courtney are by temperament Individualists, but the 
Collectivist idea is growing like Jack’s bean stalk, notwith- 
standing the stout opposition of these and many other famous 
names.”’ 

‘“As I understand it, Mr. Webb, you think that just asa 
child that is to come into the world is now carefully prepared 
for and provided with everything that it will need, so before 
many generations that child will be not only mothered by 
its own nearest kin, but that the State will mother him all 
along his way through life, so that he shall never need to 
have an anxious thought concerning the questions, what 
shall I eat; what shall I drink; wherewithal shall I be 
clothed, and with what shelter shall I be provided? But all 
of these will be as certainly his as are air, water and sun- 
shine.’’ 

‘* Yes, we expect this will come about not by revolution but 
by evolution, through the peaceable means of ballot and law. 
Each person will give in exchange for a guarantee of the 
supply of his necessities, his own honest hard work, several 
hours daily, from which none will be exempt except those 
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who are too young, too old, or too feeble to work, and for 
these the community at large will care. We propose that as 
people are now insured against accident, the system shall be 
extended so that every person can be insured against every 
form of ill in the same sense that we can now insure against 
fire. Itis entirely practicable to extend this method indefi- 
nitely. In some countries the working classes are already, by 
provision of the Government, insuring against old age, by 
which I mean that a fund is being laid up which shall tide 
them along through the years when they shall be unable to 
work. Consider the situation as it is now; in fifty years 
the residuum of society has not diminished; in 1840 there 
were three millions in England to whom life was no good, 
and who did no good to anybody else; we have precisely the 
same number of unfortunates now ; it is true we have gained 
on the proportion, for we havea vastly enlarged population 
to-day, but the depth and breadth of the area of what may be 
called the residuum of our population is just the same. Mil- 
lions in this well-to-do land are down on the bare edge of sus- 
tenance; they can hold body and soul together, and that is 
all. In some particulars all are better off, and in none more 
certainly than in respect tosanitation ;even the most wretched 
are not now left by the State in conditions so filthy as of old; 
hence they are not in such peril of pain and disease. Our 
problem is not to raise the standard for the highest but for 
the lowest strata of society. It is important to notice that the 
liberalism of the Individualist seeks to lift the highest ; the 
Manchester school stood for lifting the highest ; for instance, 
Mr. Chamberlain would reward those employers who have 
already saved money by giving them more; but the Collect- 
ivist, of whom Mr. Charles Booth is a leading representative, 
would give to those who have not saved. The Factory Acts 
forbid employers to permit their workers to fall below a cer- 
tain standard of civilization ; these Acts say to parents, ‘ You 


shall not let your children fall below a certain standard.’ ’’. 


Just here our interview broke off, for to my astonishment I 
heard Mrs. Sidney Webb make this remark to a group of 
ladies near by : 
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‘*T never saw a man, the most inferior, but I felt him to 
be my superior.’’ Whereupon Mrs. Hannah Whitall Smith, 
the well-known author of ‘‘The Christian's Secret of a 
Happy Life,’’ vigorously retorted, ‘‘ And I never saw a man, no 
matter how superior, but I felt myself to be superior to him !’’ 

Now Mrs. Sidney Webb’s maiden name was Miss Beatrice 
Potter, and she is the daughter of a wealthy timber merchant 
and railroad king. For eight years she looked after her 
father’s house and children besides constant comers and goers. 
She was brought up under the influence of Herbert Spencer, 
who was a great friend of her father’s family, and it is possi- 
ble that an intellect so colossal as his hypnotized her to such 
an extent that she considered women to be but the dust of the 
balance. A gentleman turned to me and said, as she made 
the incendiary remark I have quoted, ‘‘ Why, I could not have 
been more surprised if Mrs. Webb had cursed and sworn !’’ 
For she is one of the most brilliant of women, author of books, 
and a well-known specialist on important phases of the labor 
question. With bated breath I listened to her further 
remarks. She said, ‘‘ Take women in anything that is sup- 
posed to be their department and men excel them; women 
had for centuries the sole charge of the cooking, but when 
we want a cook that is really an artist we must have a man 
—indeed, in all the household arts men excel us when they 
have given the subject attention.”’ 

Noticing the consternation in the faces of the women 
around her, Mrs. Webb continued, ‘‘ If women ate more they 
would amount to more. I think it is almost wholly a question 
of physique. They have lived indoors, their method of dress 
has been unnatural, and they are perhaps but fractional speci- 
mens of what women ought to be.’’ 

In spite of all this we did not rest until we had induced 
Mrs. Webb to declare that she was favorable to women’s vot- 
ing, and thought that the Bill presented by the Honorable 
Mr. Fowler, M. P., for the administration of local affairs by 
Parish Councils in which women would participate, was an 
admirable suggestion and likely to result in our coming nearer 
to a true understanding as to what women really amounted to. 
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Mrs. Webb said that she still considered the question open as 
to what women might become, which was, all things consid- 
ered, a consoling admission on her part. I then ventured to 
ask her if she did not in some things know more than her 
husband. 

‘“Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘there are some subjects that I have 
studied more carefully than he.’’ 

‘‘Indeed she has,’’ remarked that gentleman with his 
genial smile; ‘‘I look to her for information on many sub- 
jects as my guide and philosopher no less than my friend.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Mrs. Webb, ‘‘on some small single subjects 
we women are at home, but we have an incapacity to accu- 
mulate mental capital, and it takes a great deal of capital to 
form a generalization. I have views on two or three subjects, 
but my husband has views upon every subject from socialism 
to the Zulu war. The trouble with women is that they have 
not sustained power; a man takes up the burder of life 
lightly because he is strong ; he takes higher education and 
culture in the same way, but I have noticed that women who 
have gained a University education seem very limited in their 
outlook ; perhaps it is because the style of woman who will in 
these days undertake a University course is one in whom 
pedantry is most easily developed. I do not deny that man’s 
superior way of holding his acquirements may be because it is 
a matter of course that he should have them, whereas for a 
woman to have them renders her singular. After all it may 
be best that half the race should be dependent. I am not at 
all sure that we are not happier so.’’ 

Lady Henry Somerset.—‘‘One thing has struck me curi- 
ously; the women I have known, who by their superior talent 
have wrought out special culture for themselves, especially if 
they remain in a literary line, are apt to become conservative. 
They are like our Queen in one particular ; they think it will 
do for one class of women to be at the top, but not for women 
in general.’’ 

All the ladies present then said they had observed this 
phenomenon, especially among literary women. 

‘‘But notwithstanding all that you have said or can say,”’ 
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here spoke out Mr. Sidney Webb, ‘‘it remains true that we 
must put the sharpest edge on the razor of the mind; it re- 
mains true that the human mind was made for development, 
and it is unphilosophical to set any bound that Nature her- 
self has not determined.”’ 

This lively aside over, we again settled down to our inter- 
view and Mr. Webb went on: ‘‘In London the ballot will 
settle our question, in Russia I am afraid it will not; sucha 
vast revolution is necessary there. You ask me how long it 
will take to bring about these changes? I would answer by 
an illustration: A little boy was looking into the sky, and 
said how much he wished the clouds would fall. While he 
was talking it began torain. ‘The clouds are falling,’ said 
his mother, ‘and in the only way they can, just drop by 
drop.’ Thus, I think, ballot by ballot the clouds of bounty 
will fall upon the nations. 

‘‘T hope that we shall have less and less women engaged 
in industry as the socialistic plan develops; I would not 
prevent their entering any trade or profession that they might 
choose, but it seems to me that in a better civilization they 
will have a part in the development of the race that is far 
higher and more congenial to them, for nothing can be better 
worthy of a woman than to help develop the bodies, minds 
and souls of the on-coming generation. It is far higher than 
to be a hewer of wood and a drawer of water. 

‘“Twenty years ago,’’ he continued, ‘‘the municipal 
authorities did not consider the people capable of managing 
their own water supply, but now we have monopolized that 
department of convenience. Twenty years from now the city 
will perhaps conclude that people can manage their own 
baker-shops ; and thus gradually, I think, we shall, in a co- 
operative capacity, feed and clothe ourselves and shall show 
how much better we can do for ourselves than others can do 
for us. In one town the London County Council has already 
opened a municipal slaughter-house and it is working well 
under better sanitary conditions than are usual.’’ 

Mrs. Webb said she believed the day would come when we 
should have municipal dressing establishments and instead of 
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a woman having to hunt out her spring bonnet and suit she 
would go first to the doctor who would give her a ticket for 
the sort of suit she ought to have, then to an artist who 
knew how to make it beautiful. She would not be ‘‘ Mrs. 
John Smith,’’ but ‘‘ Type No. 16 A’’ under a head of ‘“ va- 
rieties,’’ and would go to a subdivision of the great dress 
establishment for ‘‘the fair-haired,’’ ‘‘the brunette,’’ ‘the 
mother,’’ ‘‘ the young collegian’’ as the case might be. 

‘‘Now,’’ said Mrs. Whitall Smith, ‘‘I wish to change the 
subject and make Mr. Webb talk about taxes, for he has 
made me fairly yearn to pay taxes, a thing I could not have 
believed possible.’’ 

‘* About taxation,’’ Mr. Webb replied, ‘‘ let me illustrate 
by a co-operative store :—when it is well conducted you are 
glad to patronize it because you can get some things for less 
money, and when you go to another kind of store you wish it 
were co-operative because of the advantages you have found 
in an establishment of that kind. Now let us consider Gov- 
ernment as a co-operative store—it gives us roads, pavements, 
parks, schools, the postal system, water supply and many 
other general conveniences vastly cheaper than each one of us 
could get them for ourselves. Suppose you wanted to send 
a letter to a friend twenty miles away ; think how much it 
would cost you, and what an amount of labor and fatigue it 
would involve, but by our postal system it is done for a 
penny. By a method of putting all our pennies together they 
amount to a sum which, while it is very small for each one, 
is, in the aggregate, large enough to fit out a splendid sys- 
tem by which every one’s letters are carried, since it is almost 
as easy to carry many as few. Now I want all the littles put 
together in taxes and I want these taxes so used that each 
one who puts in his pennies will get a great deal more for the 
money he expends in taxes than he could get in any other 
way. People are not fond of paying taxes, but they ought 
to be, for there is no other form of investment that yields 
such a generous percentage. Some years ago Mr. Chamber- 
lain was a leader in reforming Birmingham, and this was his 
war-cry—‘ High rates and a bettercity.’ The people went in 
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gladly and they have made Birmingham what it is to-day. 
A heavy municipal debt is no disadvantage, while a heavy 
personal debt is ruinous; the municipality can borrow at 
three per cent as much as it wants, the individual must pay 
five per cent, at least.” 

‘Mr. Webb, how do you stand on the Land Question ?”’ 

‘‘T think we must rest in perpetual inequality and conten- 
tion or else deal with the rent question, and we can only do 
this gradually ; but by gentle and slow degrees we must make 
land common property, and to do this, we must pension off 
land-holders. We can do it much more easily-in England 
than in France because in the latter there are so many small 
holdings, whereas we could for a much smaller proportionate 
outlay, pay off the dukes of Bedford, Devonshire and Port- 
land, giving them all the money they could possibly desire in 
return for their great estates, thus setting the land free so 
that the Government could place tens of thousands of the 
unemployed upon small farms and have them pay a moderate 
rent to the State. That rent, however, though it came in 
small quantities from each farmer, would drop into the com- 
mon pocket of the public who would use it to make better 
housing for the poor, better streets, more open spaces, im- 
proved sanitary conditions, and in a hundred ways devote 
it to the general good. As things are now, the landholder 
simply holds the land while the laborer makes that land 
valuable by his industry and skill, but in return gets only a 
small wage and the landlord gets the ‘‘ unearned increment ’’ 
a phrase that describes the increasing value of land by reason 
of the work that is put upon it. It is well to remember that 
the gains on railroads are as much an unearned increment 
as the gains on land.’’ 

Just here Mr. Smith playfully asked the question, ‘‘If I 
give up my estates, what shall I do about my daughter 
Alys?”’ 

‘*Do,’’ replied Mrs. Webb, brightly; ‘‘she could be the 
municipal dressmaker ; with her talent and skill she would 
find plenty to set her hand to, and to be the head of the 
universal municipal dressmaking department is a position 
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which a princess might envy. You see that what we are 
trying to do isso to collectivise society that all of us can have 
the drawing-room life, at least a little corner of it. M. de 
Tocquerville was for decentralization because he fell in love 
with American democracy, but all that is changed and the 
plutocracy has come to the front in America so that as we ‘see 
to-day those who work least get most there as well as here. 
We must reverse the methods and centralize the Government, 
but do it on the most broadly democratic basis.’’ 

Miss Smith.—‘‘ You have noticed Mr. Arthur Balfour’s 
essay in which he takes the view that personal culture is the 
flower of all the ages, and that its finest flavor comes from 
centuries of exclusive opportunity ; he thinks you could not 
otherwise secure these results, which have been already 
reached in England, by centuries of Individualism.’’ 

Mr. Webb.—‘‘ In opposition to Mr. Balfour’s view, I say 
the choicest flower may be as Wordsworth says :’’ 


*** Joy in widest commonalty spread.’ ”’ 


Miss Smith.—‘‘ But when all is said is it not true that rarest 
flowers of character and achievement come as the result of 
the highest opportunity ?”’ 

Mr. Webb.—‘‘ No; Newton was poor, so was Coleridge, so 
was Wordsworth, and so I might go on indefinitely. The 


men who have made England first made themselves.’ 


Mr. Smith.—‘* But was it not necessary in order to produce 
a Tennyson ?’’ 
Mr. Webb.—‘* Shakespeare had not that environment but 


tumbled up ina village. Johnson was brought up with the 
canaille.’’ 

Miss Smith.—‘‘ It seems to me that people who appreciate 
literature are generally poor; it is disgraceful how the middle 
classes neglect literature.’’ 

Lady Henry Somerset.—‘* Mr. Webb, how do you look upon 
our House of Lords? Do you not regard it as capable of ap- 
preciating genius?’’ 

Mr. Webb.—‘‘ We are talking of a plutocratic society in 
which money is the only aristocracy and this is what democ- 
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racy will inevitably become unless you put it on a collective 
basis. All science in Germany has developed under State 
patronage. Schiller was a type of socialistic genius, writing 
his poetry overtime after his duties as a civil servant were 
ended for the day. Under the present system in England, 
only one out of forty London boys continues his education 
after the age of twelve; fifty thousand leave school every 
year and only about fifty go on to secondary education ; that 
would not be so in a Collective Government.”’ 

Mrs. Smith.-—‘‘ In that happier day of which you speak so 
delightfully, what will you do about drink and opium ?”’ 

Mr. Webb.—‘‘ Those are expensive indulgences and the 
socialistic State would be characterized by thrift ; if the State 
were the sole purveyor to the people it would sooner or later 
furnish them only with those things which were for their 
good. It could have no possible interest to do otherwise and 
every interest to seek the health of the people. For my part 
I would not go in for temperance as a thing by itself, but 
would carry forward that movement in connection with the 
labor movement, and first of all I would seek to secure the 
complete control by the government of all the liquor traffic 
shops ; just as I would try to get government control for the 
housing of the people. In the city of Glasgow thirty-three 
per cent of the people live in one room to each family, while’ 
in Philadelphia one-half of the heads of families own their 
houses; and Boston has less than two thousand families 
who live in one room. In London thirty-two per cent of the 
families do not earn as much as a guinea a week ; this means 
that probably one million of our people live under the condi- 
tions of one room toa family. I think that under such cir- 
cumstances the poverty that leads to such herding and 
wretchedness leads directly to drunkenness as much as 
drunkenness leads to poverty. In my opinion you could 
gradually diminish drinking by studying its relation to labor, 
by making common cause with the labor people, and showing 
an interest in them on lines to which they are devoted. One 
of the best means to bring it about would be that trades 
unions should not meet in public houses as they now do. In 
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Nottingham and Birmingham the labor councils are allowed 
the use of a room in the municipal buildings. In Paris the 
offices of the trades unions are built from the municipal funds ; 
why should not London, New York, Chicago and other cities 
erect buildings for the meetings of the trades unions? It 
would be one of the strongest ties by which the rich and poor 
could possibly be bound, and it would take the labor move- 
ment out of the dram shops.”’ 

Miss Willard.—‘‘ What a good plan that is! I wonder 
if the white-ribboners could not help to bring this about in 
many a town and city? That is an idea quite new to me and 
well worthy of circulation.’’ 

Mr. Webb.— ‘‘You ask if I think the entrance of woman 
upon politics will interfere with her home life? I most cer- 
tainly do not. I would like you to knowthat I believe in the 
equality of woman, and in her capacity to assist in govern- 
mental councils. We must remember that the politics of the 
future will be altogether different from what they are now. 
The Individualists busy themselves in making amendments to 
the constitution developing foreign policy and dealing largely 
in abstractions, but the Collectivists will devote themselves to 
social politics and women will have just as much good sense 
on these subjects as men, and wiil be aninfinite help in the 
general deliberations. We see that already in the London 
County Council ;—every man of sense knows that the advice 
and help of women are invaluable on such subjects as the 
housing of the people, sanitation, schools, parks, laborers, 
music, the supply of water and light, and later on the supply 
of heat, food, etc.’’ 

Mrs. Webb.—‘‘ Concerning the temperance phase of the 
question I think that socialists would be willing to have 
liquor furnished only with food and to have the management 
of liquor shops under the care of the municipality. In my 
judgment this would rid us of the difficulty at one stroke by 
not less than two-thirds.”’ ; 

Mr. Webb.— ‘‘ Let it never be forgotten that what we are 
in pursuit of is not the better housing, feeding and clothing 
of the poor except as means to anend. What we wish to 
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bring about is the developmeut of true and noble character. 
Thackeray makes Becky Sharpe say that ‘it is easy to be 
virtuous on £4,000 a year.’ We claim that it is very difficult 
for a family to be politically virtuous on 30 shillings a week. 
That is our question in a nutshell and it must be answered. 
To my mind there is no answer except Collectivism as opposed 
to Individualism in society and the state.’’ 

In conclusion I asked Mr. Webb what made him a socialist. 
He replied, ‘‘I was born and bred a Londoner; for twelve 
years I was a civil servant, and my time was largely expended 
in copying out the census of my native city. The theory of 
rent interested me. I said to myself, suppose that all work 
equally hard, they cannot have equal rewards because the 
land is of such different value in the different localities. How 
then can we equalize opportunity and the comforts of life? 
Only by taking the taxes off the products of labor and putting 
them upon the land according to its value, then letting these 
taxes all drop into the common purse—that of the State— 
and using them for the general well-being and equalization 
of human opportunity.”’ 

As she left us Mrs. Webb smilingly fired this parting shot, 
‘‘Now I'll tell you my honest opinion: I think that the 
American woman is quite spoilt ; she expects to have alto- 
gether too good a time !’’ 

And so they went their way, those two gifted young people 
whose minds are intent upon thinking for the public weal, 
and whose hearts move them for its greatest happiness which 
means its greatest good. 

FRANCES E. WILLARD. 

London, Eng. 








PERVERTED CHRISTIANITY IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


From Panama to Patagonia, from Lima to Rio de Janeiro, and from 
Santiago to Buenos Ayres, all South America is under a perverted Chris- 
tianity, and has been from first to last. The church has had the faith, 
but her errors are destructive and her usurpations ruinous. She came as 
acarnal conqueror. Through all her history she has been wielding the 
sword of St. Peter, smiting off the ear of Malchus, rather than the crook 
of the good shepherd to ‘‘ feed my lambs.’’ She has had ample time to 
prove the beneficence of her mission. Pizarro, her favorite son, that 
soldier of the cross, came here three hundred and sixty years ago, nearly 
one hundred years before the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers. With 
one hand he raised the crucifix, and with the other he stabbed with his 
sword. He was a monk in the disguise of a pirate, who robbed the rich 
and murdered the poor; a representative son of the church,*he was a 
Spaniard of Spaniards, with all Spanish vices, without a Christian virtue 
to relieve the infamy of his name. 

He found a people more civilized than those of Spain in the sixteenth 
century, and of a higher, happier morality, whose religion was simple 
monotheism, whose mission temples were open to the pure heavens, 
and whose altars were uustained with the worship of saints; a people 
who had terraced the Andes and Cordilleras, and drank the fruit of the 
vine; who had opened the veins of the mountains, and rivers of silver 
and gold flowed into the cities they had planted and wherein they lived 
in peace and justice: but this buccaneer of an apostate church murdered 
their kings, destroyed their cities, and plundered their temples. In his 
plundering expeditions he became the master of ninety million dollars 
of gold and silver, one-fifth of which Pizarro sent to his Christian mas- 
ter, the king of Spain, and a larger sum to the holy mother church, for 
the pious work of building cathedrals for the masses, monasteries for 
the monks, convents for the nuns, and orphan asylums for their prog- 
eny. Prescott is my authority that Pizarro took from one temple 
twenty-five thousand pounds of gold, and eighty-two thousand pounds 
of silver, and that the silver nails which supported the ornaments 
therein weighed twenty-two thousand ounces. 

Behold the contrast between the high civilization of the Incas when 
Pizarro came in 1534 and the debased civilization of the papal church of 
to-day! I would rather be a South American Inca of the fifteenth cen- 
tury than a South American Papist of the nineteenth. Their prehis- 
toric civilization is the mystery of history and the romance of the his- 
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torian. Here are monuments impressive as the pyramids, highways that 
rival the best of the Roman roads, and temples four times larger than 
our national capitol—the Athens of this peaceful, happy people. 


Compelled to accept the rule of a militant church and wear the yoke 
of their Spanish masters, yet four centuries of oppression have not 
effaced all memories of their happier past ; they cling to their ancestral 
customs ; they celebrate memorial days ; they have religiously preserved 
the secret place of their buried treasure; and their women refuse all 
articles of color in their apparel, and whose sombre costume is in 
memory of their king whom Pizarro slew for his empire and his gold. 
Pirate, betrayer, robber and murderer as was this man Pizarro, yet his 
bones are on exhibition in the grand cathedral of Lima, which cost nine 
million dollars, stolen from the famous temples of the Incas. 

And from the days of the Spanish Corsair the papal church have held 
their own by force of arms. The priests are the masters and the people 
are their slaves. The common intellect is dwarfed, the conscience is 
stupefied, and the heart is a little city of ruins from which hope, pride 
and ambition have departed, and the chief end of life is to escape purga- 
tory which forever depends upon the number of masses the church shall 
decide, and the amount the poor wretch can pay. 

In all well-ordered society marriage should be protected by laws as 
will best secure its sanctity ; but in some of these republics the church 
has made marriage among the middle and poor classes impossible by 
the largeness of the fee demanded, and from sixty to seventy-five per 
cent of the children are born out of wedlock. The church must have 
money tosupport her great establishments and her large army of priests 
and monks, and hence the heavy tax she has imposed upon her sacra- 
ments. Not a few of the women. protest against the social life of the 
priesthood. Celibacy is the priestly ideal, but nature is mightier than 
the church and protests against the outrage. It is notorious that priests 
have their families, and in some sections of South America the best 
society is found in these clerical households. 

The attention of Pope Leo is now called to the moral condition of his 
clergy in this country, and he should do one of two things: absolve the 
priesthood from the vow of celibacy and proclaim to the world that 
marriage is honorable in clergy and laity, or dispatch some Satolli to 
South America to reform the lives of those who minister at the altar. 
Men in such condition may be masters of ceremonies, but can never 
be preachers of righteousness. 

One of the most gifted Peruvian women whose acquaintance we 
formed in Lima, who was forced into the light of what she knew, is the 
author of a book with the daring title of ‘‘ Birds Without Nests,’’ and for 
her courage she is excommunicated. She is, however, undaunted, and 
demands the reformation of the clergy. She is one of many to whom 
the light is come, and who needs the inspiration of our presence. 
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Both asa church and as a nation we represent religious liberty, that 
priceless boon that has cost the world so much in life and treasure. 
The Gospel demands the right of private judgment, the illumination of 
the intellect, and the freedom of the conscience ; but such a gospel is 
heresy in those republics of the southern hemisphere. 

I spoke in Lima behind ‘‘ guarded doors.’’ One of our presiding 
elders has been in prison for three months because he had the courage 
to preach against the worship of Mary. And Penzotti, one of the gen- 
tlest of redeemed spirits and most efficient of Bible colporteurs, lan- 
guished in a Peruvian dungeon for nine months. There is a public 
sentiment here against such restraints, and sooner or later they will 
cease to limit the freedom; but the church dominates the state, and 
presidents and legislators and judges fear to resist a power desperate in 
its fearful fever to control ; that power shall vanish away : there is lib- 
erty in the air. Some who welcome us are gifted with the loftiest cour- 
age. When she was threatened to be burned for her. testimony for 
Jesus, a sister bravely replied: ‘‘ Cross the street; there are matches 
there ; I fear not to burn.’’ The priests hesitated ; our sister lives. I 
heard her speak with power for a free salvation. 

Out of our coming shall come love of country. Our converts pray 
for their native land, a new language to many. There is no patriotism 
here. Rome is supreme. 

There has not been a decent revolution here for principle since the 
days of Bolivar the Liberator. Patriotism is born of better parentage ; 
a lofty sentiment that loves a local habitation and a name, a sublime 
truth exalted by philanthropy. The church laughs to scorn such sen- 
timents, and in the issue the developments receive no encouragement, 
and the social and financial condition of the people remain unchanged 
through the centuries. The papal church is the enemy of all progress. 
Catholicism is an eternal retrocession. It is for us to kindle the holy 
fires of a patriotism which will inspire industry, enterprise, progress, 
education, charity, justice and religion, and fill the land with joy and 
plenty. 

There are features of South American civilization which have no 
explanation aside from Christianity. Here are universities older than 
Harvard, whose alumni are distinguished, but eminent only in medi- 
cine and statecraft; here are ladies of rarest beauty and refinement, 
with limited minds and superstitious hearts ; here are elegant homes, 
which art has beautified, but devotion has filled with gloom ; here are 
cities, beautiful for palaces, parks and cathedrals, without the stability 
of social order; and here a people whose mountains are gold and 
silver, but whose higher classes are poor and whose lower classes are 
paupers. 

Protestant Christianity would change the social and political condi- 
tions and lift up the whole of South America to rank with England and 
the United States.—Aishop John P. Newman, in Christian Advocate. 
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ESOTERIC BUDDHISM IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


Of late years the treasures of Sanskrit MSS. still existing in India 
have been so thoroughly ransacked that it has become quite useless to 
appeal to hidden MSS. supposed to contain the ancient mysteries of the 
religion of India. Whatever there was of secret religious doctrines in 
India consisted simply of doctrines for the reception of which a certain 
previous training was required. It is quite true that the doctrines of the 
Vedanta or the Upanishads were sometimes called Rahasya, that is, 
secret ; but this, too, meant no more than that teachers should not teach 
those portions of the Veda except to persons of a certain age, and prop- 
erly qualified for these higher studies. 

But if there was nothing mysterious about Brahmanism, it is some- 
times thought there might be some mysteries hidden in Buddhism. A 
scholar-like study of Buddhism came later in Europe than a scholar-like 
study of Brahmanism, and the amount of rubbish that was written on 
Buddhism before the knowledge of Pali and Sanskrit enabled scholars 
to read the sacred texts of the Buddhists for themselves, is simply 
appalling. Buddhism was declared to be the most ancient religion of 
mankind. Christianity itself was represented as a mere plagiarism. 
There exists at present a new sect of people who call themselves ‘‘ Chris- 
tian Buddhists,’’ and they are said to be numerous in England and 
France. There is said to be more than thirty thousand of them in 
Paris. 

It is important to observe that there is some foundation for all those 
crazes. There is, for instance, a tradition of a Deluge in the Veda, as 
well as in the Old Testament; there is in the Veda the story of a father 
willing, at the command of the god Varuna, to sacrifice his son. Nor 
can it be denied that there is a very great likeness between some moral 
doctrines and certain legends of Buddhism and Christianity. We ought 
to rejoice at this, but there is no necessity for admitting anything like 
borrowing or stealing on either side. A comparative study of the 
religions of antiquity has widened our horizon so much, and has so 
thoroughly established the universality of a certain amount of religious 
truth, that, if we found the Ten Commandments in the sacred books of 
the Buddhists, we should never think of theft and robbery but simply of 
a common inheritance. We actually find Dasasila, the Ten Command- 
ments in Buddhism, but they are not at all the Ten Commandments of 
Moses. It is different when we come to facts and legends. When it is 
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pointed out that there are great similarities between the life of Christ 
and the life of Buddha, I feel bound to acknowledge that such similari- 
ties exist, and that, though many may be accounted for by the common 
springs of human nature, there are a few left which are startling, and 
which as yet remain a riddle. 

It is owing, no doubt, to these coincidences that the very remarkable 
person, Madame Blavatsky, felt strongly attracted to the study of 
Buddhism. I have never met her, though she often promised, or 
rather threatened, she would meet me face to face at Oxford. At first, 
she treated me almost like a Mahatma, but when she found there was no 
response, I became, like all Sanskrit scholars, a very untrustworthy 
person. Like many people in our time, she was, I believe, in search of 
a religion which she could honestly embrace. She was a clever, wild 
and excitable girl, and anybody who wishes to take a charitable view of 
her later hysterical writings and performances should read the bio- 
graphical notices lately published by her own sister in the Nouvelle 
Revue. 

Madame Blavatsky was one of those who want more than a merely 
traditional and formal faith, and she thought she could find what she 
wanted in India. To India, therefore, she went with the object of being 
initiated into its ancient lore and mysteries. There she met Daydnada 
Saravasti, the founder of the Arya-Som4j, but neither did he understand 
English, nor she any Indian language. Still, there sprang up between 
the two a mutual but mute admiration, but this did not last long, and 
when they began to understand each other better they found they could 
not act together. I am afraid it can no longer be doubted that Daya- 
nada Saravasti was as deficient in moral straightforwardness as his 
American pupil. 

Unfortunately, she took it into her head that it was incumbent on 
every founder of a religion to perform miracles, and here it can no 
longer be denied that she often resorted to the most bare-faced tricks 
and imposition iu order to gain adherents. Many were taken aback by 
the assurance with which this new prophetess spoke of her intercourse 
with unseen spirits, of letters flying through the air from Thibet to 
Bombay, etc., etc. Her book called ‘‘ Isis Unveiled’’ shows an immense 
amount of drudgery and misdirected energy, but to quote her blunders 
would be endless. 


No one can study Buddhism unless he learns Sanskrit and Pali. But 
even her informants must have been entirely ignorant of those languages 
or they must shamelessly have imposed on her. Whether she herself 
suspected this or not, she certainly showed great shrewdness in with- 
drawing herself and her esoteric Buddhism from all possible control and 
contradiction. Her Buddhism, she declared, was not the Buddhism one 
might study in the canonical books, it was Fsoleric Buddhism. It is 
not in the dead letter of Buddhistic sacred literature, she says, that 
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scholars may hope to find the true solution of the metaphysical subtleties 
of Buddhism ; and, to make all controversy impossible, Madame 
Blavatsky tells us that ‘‘when she uses the term Buddhism she does not 
mean to imply by it either the esoteric Buddhism instituted by the 
followers of Gautama Buddha nor the modern Buddhistic religion, but 
the secret philosophy of Sakyamuni, which, in its essence, is identical 
with the ancient wisdom-religion of the Sanctuary, the pre-Vedic 
Brahmanism. ‘‘Gautama,’’ we are assured, ‘‘had a doctrine for his 
‘elect’ and another for the outside masses.’’ 

Madame Blavatsky might have achieved some success if she had been 
satisfied to follow in the footsteps of Rider Haggard or Marion Craw- 
ford; but her ambition was to found a religion, not to make money by 
writing new Arabian Nights. 

If I were asked what Madame Blavatsky’s esoteric Buddhism really 
is, I should say it was Buddhism misunderstood, distorted, caricatured. 
There is nothing in it beyond what was known already, chiefly from 
books that are now antiquated. The most ordinary terms are misspelt 
and misinterpreted. J/ahditma, for instance, is a well-known Sanskrit 
name applied to men who have retired from the world, who, by means 
of a long ascetic discipline, have subdued the passions of the flesh and 
gained a reputation for sanctity and knowledge. That these men are 
able to perform most startling feats, and to suffer the most terrible 
tortures is perfectly true. Some of them, though not many, are distin- 
guished scholars. But that some of these J/ahdtmas are impostors is 
but too well known to all who have lived in India. If there is any 
religion free from esoteric doctrines, it is Buddhism. Buddhism was the 
highest Brahmanism popularized, everything esoteric being abolished, 
the priesthood replaced by monks and these monks being in their true 
character the successors and representatives of the enlightened dwellers 
in the forest of former ages. I will only add that now that my series of 
the Sacred Books of the East has been brought out with the co-operation 
of the best Oriental scholars, they will, for the future, render such 
aberrations as Madame Blavatsky’s Esoteric Buddhism impossible.— 
Prof. Max Miller, Nineteenth Century. 








BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 
SEASON OF 1893. 
LECTURE IV. 
WHAT IS SUNDAY WORTH TO LABOR? 
I. 


Sunday will never be the paradise of the poor while it 
remains the playground of the rich. One-half the world, 
under the continental Sunday, is forced to work that the 
other half may frolic. 

What is Sunday worth to labor as a day of rest and 
of worship? This question cannot be answered unless we 
answer several subordinate inquiries: What is Sunday worth 
to health, to self-respect, to family life, to wages, to produc- 
tion, to co-operation, to labor reform, to world-wide custom, 
to anti-caste sentiment ? 

What is Sunday worth to health? Infidel France when in 
the midst of her revolution abolished the Christian Sunday, 
but she introduced a rest day. An enactment of the seven- 
teenth Thermidor, sixth year of the new Republic, required 
the public schools and workshops to be closed, and prohibited 
sales except of eatables and medicines, and public labor 
except during seedtime and harvest. This action of the 
secularist and really anti-Christian Republic is a sufficient 
reply to any who think Sunday laws are demanded only by 
the Christian prejudices of modern civilized nations. The 
French Revolution not only required rest for the population 
one day in ten, but it recognized emphatically the great 
natural law of periodicity in its relation to labor and repose. 
The black, far-flapping wings of the French Revolution, flying 
through history asa bat at night, and putting out the candles, 
left the taper of a legalized day of rest still shining. It is 
now two hundred years since Great Britain put on her statute 
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books a law that no persons should do any work:in their 
ordinary callings upon the Lord’s Day or any part thereof, 
works of necessity or charity only excepted. This is yet the 
basis of British and American Sunday laws. 

The physical and economical advantages of the weekly 
day of rest as a civic institution are recognized among eighty 
millions of English speaking people, embracing the two most 
wealthy, industrious and powerful nations on the globe. It is 
one thousand and five hundred years since Constantine put into 
execution the law which brought an unwonted religious hush 
one day in seven to all the people of the Roman dominion. 
Ten centuries from the time Christianity closed her first 
political struggle, a republic, built chiefly by Christianity and 
governing more square miles than Ceesar ever ruled, called 
peace to the industries of her continental domain one day in 
seven and sent nine millions of her population, one in five, to 
a World’s Fair that shut its doors every Sunday. And the 
Congress of that republic has just enacted a law to repeat the 
precedent. 

The demonstrated industrial and moral salutariness of Sun- 
day is its impregnable defence. The indisputable, economical 
advantages of a weekly day of rest have preserved Sunday 
as a Civic institution under all the changes and turmoil since 
Constantine. 

a3. 

Your careful attention should be given to a scientific state- 
ment of the natural law requiring periodic rest, first promul- 
gated with due emphasis by Prof. Haegler of Germany. Let 
my arm represent the level of a week and of a series of weeks. 
Here you begin on Monday morning your ordinary toil, and 
you sink, in the level of your vitality, a certain degree. You 
sleep Monday night and rise on Tuesday morning a little be- 
low the level you had on Monday morning. You godown on 
Tuesday. You sleep Tuesday night and rise not quite to the 
level you had Tuesday morning. And so, as the week pro- 
gresses, you rise somewhat by the rest of each night, but on 
Saturday you are at your lowest. Then come Saturday 
night’s sleep, Sunday’s rest and Sunday night’s sleep, and by 
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these you are lifted to the original level to begin your new 
week where you began your first one. You go down again 
and you come up to the old level once more. And so 
while you have a weekly day of rest, you can labor on for a 
long time and retain your elasticity. But suppose you have 
no Sunday. You begin your second week where you end 
your first week. You go on down aconstantly descending 
inclined plane. You begin your third week where you end 
your second. You begin your fourth week where you end 
your third. There is no rising to your original level. And 
in about seven years most men break down under that arrange- 
nent of their time. 

Suppose that an operative in a mill, a farmer at his plow, 
a clerk behind his counter and a student at his desk are taken 
as representatives of society at large and given their choice 
either to work ten hours a day for six days in a week and rest 
the seventh day, or to work eight and one half hours a day 
for seven days and have no rest day. In the former case there 
would be sixty hours work a week, and in the latter a little 
less; but I venture to say each of the four would choose the 
former alternative, and be justified by experience in doing so. 

When a man must work sixty hours a week, what are 
the reasons which make it wise for him to labor six days a 
week rather than divide the labor equally between seven days? 

1. Monotony in toil is not broken up when the seventh 
day must contain as much labor as either of the preceding 
six days. 

2. Without the breaking up‘of the monotony of labor there 
can be no adequate rest. 

3. Without adequate rest, the pace and speed of labor soon 
slacken. 

4. Lashed forward monotonously, without proper rest in 
their work, the brain and body fall into disease. 

5. Productive power is, therefore, by unalterable natural 
law, dependent for its highest efficiency on periodic rest of 
such length and frequency as will break up the monotony of 
toil and maintain the physical and mental elasticity of the 
laborer. 
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It is very significant that while sixty hours of labor may 
not be too much for body and brain if performed in six days 
of the week and followed by a day of rest, the same number 
of hours, if distributed equally through seven days, may ruin 
both body and brain. 

At the Dublin meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science in 1857, Mr. Bianconi, to whom Ire- 
land is greatly indebted for establishing and maintaining 
its system of public cars, presented in a scientific paper the 
results of his extensive experience. ‘‘I found,’’ he said, 
‘that I could work a horse with more advantage eight miles 
a day for six days than six miles a day for seven days; and 
therefore I discovered that by zo¢ working on Sunday I made 
a saving of twelve per cent.’’ Two drivers start from Ohio 
together for Philadelphia. One drives Sundays and the other 
does not. The latter passes the former and is two days ahead 
in the market. 

After a Continental Sunday comes a continental blue Mon- 
day. It is very common in France and Germany and even 
in England, among the lower class of operatives, for Monday 
to be an idle day, on account of the necessity of obtaining 
recuperation after the dissipations of Sunday. If we have 
the Parisian or Continental Sunday, our trades will have the 
Continental, unproductive Monday. ‘‘ Operatives are per- 
fectly right,’’ said John Stuart Mill, ‘‘in thinking that, if all 
worked on Sunday, seven days’ work would be given for six 
days’ wages.’’ Manufacturers abroad often affirm that Ameri- 
can operatives can well demand higher prices than the Conti- 
nental, because they are not incapacitated for work on Monday 
by the necessity of getting rid of the effects of Sunday’s dis- 
sipation. 

It is simply a question of the distribution of hours of labor 
and rest, whether a man works sixty hours a week and has a 
jaded, unproductive Monday, or the same number of hours and 
has an elastic Monday. Thisis the large magic of period- 
icity, the industrial sorcery of a right distribution of hours of 
labor and rest. The law by which these results are effected 
is written in the very constitution of man and will not soon be 
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repealed, or even modified, by either capitalists or trades 
unions. 

The Poorhouse Commission in England reports that the 
man of rank and leisure, if he has good habits, has an average 
life of forty-six years ; the merchant, of about thirty-six, and 
the average laborer, of about twenty-eight. Roughly speak- 
ing, nearly half the trades of the continent, until very lately, 
ran through seven days of the week, so that longevity is 
affected most vitally by Sunday labor. 

The books tell us that every living creature ought to sur- 
vive during a period six times as long as its period of growth. 
You run that law through the list of animals whose careers 
are familiar to you, and I think you will find it justified in 
most cases where the animals are well taken care of, and not 
wholly failing even in man’s case with similar conditions. A 
man grows until he is sixteen ; some say he grows until he is 
twenty. Put it atsixteen; heshould live therefore to ninety- 
six. The old Egyptians used to say that one hundred and 
twenty is the true age of man. If a man grows until he is 
twenty, to make life six times as long as he grows, he should 
live tothe one hundred and twentieth year. I do not find it at 
all incredible that many men have lived to be one hundred and 
twenty, even in modern times. It does appear to me that the 
law that a man should live six times as long as the period in 
which he grows ought to be fulfilled in man’s experience, and 
would be if he fairly observed the law of rest. Here we have 
the sudden diseases of modern times, heart failure, paralysis, 
apoplexy and nervous difficulties without name. Theodore 
Parker once said that if Moses had made laws for Americans 
he would have put two Sundays mto every week. The 
modern hurry, worry, bustle and hustle are such that our 
modern diseases and short lives are no marvel. 

In the ‘Sabbathless nations of antiquity the workingman’s 
growth was stunted and his life was cheap. 

‘*Diminish the week by a single day,’’ says the rationalis- 
tic Proudhon, speaking from no religious bias, ‘‘ and the labor 
is insufficient relatively to the repose ; augment it inthe same 
quantity and it becomes excessive. Establish every three days 
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and a half, a half day of relaxation, and you multiply by the 
breaking of the day the loss oftime. Accord, on the contrary, 
forty-eight hours of repose after twelve consecutive days of 
labor, and you kill the man by inertia after having exhausted 
him by fatigue.”’ . 

My conviction is that Sunday as a day of rest is under- 
rated even by the few physicians who make a specialty of 
studying this topic: underrated vastly by the church, and 
immensely by the population at large. 


Ill. 


As to the value of the day of rest in the matter of self- 
respect, what need I do more than emphasize the influence of 
cleanliness, and the value of grooming, the whole population. 
It is worth a great deal to put everybody into clean clothes one 
day in seven. [Laughter and applause.] The first thing that 
we read in the Old Testament concerning the institution of 
the Aaronic priesthood is that certain Israelites shall be taken 
out from among the masses and cleansed ; they shall be 
thoroughly washed, their whole bodies shaven. That is an 
Egyptian custom, and not useless in a climate where there 
are so many flying creatures abroad. But physical purity is 
insisted on under the Christian dispensation. We read in 
that marvelous 19th chapter of Exodus that the people who 
were about to receive the law and who were to draw nigh tothe 
mount that might not be touched, were told to wash their 
clothes, and of course their bodies. And we are told in the 
New Testament itself that we are to draw nigh to the Holy 
of Holies of our faith with our hearts sprinkled from an evil 
conscience and our bodies washed with pure water. Remem- 
ber the defiling customs of modern society, especially tobacco 
in all the forms in which it is used. [Applause.] I hear 
that in Amherst College only about one in eight of the 
students uses tobacco. There are thirty-six States in this 
country in which children are being taught to avoid tobacco. 
as well as alcohol, in the name of science. Smudgers are 
outgrown. It is important that men should wash their 
mouths every day. [Laughter and applause.| I have often 
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said that if I had a dog with the habit of chewing and ex- 
pectorating tobacco I should shoot him. [Laughter. ] 
Consider, too, how cheerfulness is promoted when Sun- 
day clothes and cleanses the population one day in seven. 
Contentment in the working class depends very largely on 
their self-respect, and their self-respect is lessened when they 
go week after week, month after month, without being dressed 
like the best of their neighbors ; or at least, dressed well enough 
to secure average self-respect. Iam told that in populations 
that do not observe Sunday, after a few years of lack of 
grooming, the people do not feel the need of it, and think a 
groomed man breaks caste. ‘‘ No, no, I must not wash my 
face,’’ said a poor youth in the Sabbath school at the Five 
Points in New York once; ‘‘if I did, Bob and Dick on the 


street would not recognize me.’’ He washed a few stains from 


one side of his face. And after a few Sundays he washed 
his face as a whole. And so, little by little, Christianity con- 
-quers our modern native-born paganism. These measures 
of self-respect will not seem unimportant if you consider 
how the enormous mass, far the greater portion of the pop- 
ulation, are laborers with their hands. Let not such of us 
as have occupations that do not require soiled garments 
underrate the importance of the weekly bathing of the pop- 
ulation. Cleanliness is next to godliness. Uncleanliness, 
therefore, is next to ungodliness. Dirtdrawsdemons. Slat- 
ternliness is an ante-chamber to savagery. 


IV. 


To wages, the rest day is of great value, whether you work 
by the week or work by the day, whether you work by the 
job or work by the piece. Decreasing the hours increases the 
pay. Thatis a proverb among workingmen who ask for the 
diminution of the legal hours of labor. What was the most 
interesting thing I saw in all Australia? Not the scenery, 
although it was very noble. Not the vegetation, although 
that was in many respects strange. Not the animals, 
although the kangaroo and the emu were curiosities among 
them. Whatinterested me most was this placard on thousands 
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of city walls: ‘‘ Eight hours’ work, eight hours’ play, eight 
hours’ sleep and eight shillings a day.’’ That is the scheme 
of the Australian laborer who is probably the best treated 
workingman on the planet. He does not often misuse his 
leisure. Australians patronize lecture courses, reading rooms, 
and all the institutions that need maintenance by a large patron- 
age better than any other similar population on the globe, so 
far asI know; but they do so chiefly because the workingmen 
have a certain amount of assured leisure and have learned 
how to use it. 

But, you say, although wages might not be diminished by 
a general observance of the law of rest on one day in seven, 
production would be. In reply to this objection, allow me to 
read to you a splendid outburst in Macaulay’s speech on the 
reduction of the hours of labor, a passage of classic modern 
eloquence which ought long ago to have shamed out of us 
our suspicion that production will be diminished by observing 
God’s law concerning Sunday. Macaulay, speaking in Parlia- 
ment in favor of the Ten Hours’ Bill, said : 


“For my part, I have not the smallest doubt that if we and our ances- 
tors had, during the last three centuries, worked just as hard on the 
Sundays as on the week days, we should have been at this moment a 
poorer people and a less civilized people than we are ; that there would 
have been less production than there has been, that the wages of the 
laborer would have been lower than they are, and that some other 
nation would have been now making cotton stuffs and woolen stuffs 
and cutlery for the whole world. 

‘* Of course I donot mean tosay that a man will not produce more in a 
week by working seven days than by working six days. But I very 
much doubt whether at the end of a year he will generally have produced 
more by working seven days a week than by working six days a week ; 
and I firmly believe that, at the end of twenty years, he will have pro- 
duced much less by working seven days a week, than by working six 
days aweek. * * * Weare not poorer, but richer because we have, 


through many ages, rested from our labor one day in seven.””—(Lord 
Macaulay’s Works, Vol. VIII., pp. 372, 375.) 
V. 


What is Sunday worth to co-operation? How can work- 
ingmen expect to make schemes of co-operation succeed 
without the wide diffusion of conscientiousness in society ? 
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You complain now of being fleeced, cheated, ground into 
dust, because men have no_ conscience. You want 
schemes of profit-sharing started. You want co-operation 
to broaden its field, as God grant it may do. I am not 
a Nationalist, I am a Co-operationist ; but I do not expect 
co-operation to succeed without a wide diffusion of conscien- 
tiousness such as will enable workingmen to trust each other 
in the first place, then to trust employers, to trust capitalists 
even, and so make it possible for us to have a long pull, a 
strong pull and a pull all together, without any one trying 
to cheat any other. Socialism, of the Christian type, or en- 
larged co-operation, is impossible without Sunday as a means 
of diffusing conscientiousness. Workingmen desire to build 
co-operation up into a palace for the protection of themselves 
and their children, and God speed their effort to defend their 
own! But how can co-operation succeed without the large 
confidence of man in man? And how can that be created 
and preserved without the moral culture given by the right 
use of Sundays? Co-operation, profit-sharing and allied 
schemes for the benefit of labor fail in a majority of cases 
because men are not honest. How are men to be made. hon- 
est without a time set apart for moral and religious culture ? 
The population which habitually neglects the pulpit, or its 
equivalent, one day in seven, can ultimately be led by charla- 
tans and will be. The decay of Sabbath observance leads to 
the decay of conscientiousness and this to the decay of con- 
fidence of man in man, without which successful government 
or co-operation is impossible. Observe Sunday, not merely 
asa day of rest but as a day of worship, that you may so 
permeate society with the spirit of the Golden Rule that it 


shall be possible for you to substitute that rule for the rule of 
gold. 


VI. 

What is the worth of Sunday as a day of worship, to intel- 
ligence, to character, to family life, to anti-caste sentiment, to 
the soul’s future? An old Scotch proverb says, ‘‘ What is 
good for the bee is good for the swarm.’’ I hold it has been 
proved in science and experience that one day’s rest in seven 
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is required by the human frame; that it is good for the in- 
dividual to have one day in seven in which to look forward 
and anticipate the problems that are to assail him after death, 
and that therefore should assail him before death, so that he 
may go hence in peace. For one, I need one-seventh part of 
my time in which to meditate most solemnly on the question 
how I am to be prepared to go hence. I know that I must go 
soon. Every man ought to have one day in seven in which 
to look through a window that opens upon eternity. [Ap- 
plause.] Two or three hours of every such day, the soul 
ought to stand alone at that window. 

The bee is immortal. Old Rome did not think the bee had 
eternal interests. The bee was of importance to the swarm, 


and therefore it was important to take care of the bee, but the 


bee must die for the swarm finally. Sweet is it to die for 
one’s country. But we say the true doctrine is, and we hold 
it as the centre of our civilization, that every bee is immortal 
in the human hive, and therefore every bee is to be supplied 
with a day not only of rest but of worship. A man is less 
than a man who has not somewhere in the palace of his spirit 
a dome window through which one day in seven, yes, through 
which every day, to look towards God. 


VII. 


You think nothing can be done to secure proper Sunday 
observance in our crowded modern civilization? This is 
the nineteenth century, it is said, and in it we cannot restrain 
Lord's day lawlessness. I repel your despair because expe- 
rience discredits it. Take a recent victory in the very 
heat of the contest. Where on earth is competition keener 
than among the railway systems of our republic? Where on 
the whole globe is there such a network of rapid transit ? 
In May and June, 1889, nearly every railroad from ocean 
to ocean reduced its Sunday freight trains from one-half to 
two-thirds. Their official reports after full trial are uni- 
formly cheerful in view of this change. ‘‘A financial suc- 
cess,’’ ‘‘ A great saving to the roads,’’ ‘‘Men earn as much 
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as before and are greatly pleased,’ ‘‘ We are doing in six 
days the work of seven and doing it successfully,’’— these are 
characteristic phrases from the business managers. (Mrs. J. 
C. Bateham’s Leaflet, No. 22, p. 1.) 

Set the step in a procession as compact as that of the rail- 
way kings on this continent, and you set the method of 
march of the whole land. And if, in the very heart of their 
procession, you can set a step like that, why can you not 
bring the skirts of the procession to order? The church is 
insufficiently courageous. 

Take a fact from London. I hold here in my hand a man- 
ual for home study on Sabbath Observance. I am glad to 
commend it. It is issued by the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union. You have here a multitude of fresh, incisive 
facts, to which I have only time to call attention, but this is 
a specimen: ‘‘ The London Street Car Company in 1884 dis- 
continued Sabbath work. One year later they reported that 
traffic receipts had gone up nearly a thousand pounds and that 
the horses had increased in value twenty per cent.’’ (p. 9.) 
The managers affirm that neither man nor beast should work 
more than six days in seven and that this is a great commer- 
cial truth which can never be violated without incurring in 
the long run financial loss. 

A new reason for hope is that rulers in Europe are asking 
for the Anglo-American Sunday. Eleven nations were rep- 
resented in a convention the German Emperor recently called 
together, and they unanimously demanded a day of rest. 

Let me emphasize the recent action of the Congress of the 
imperial republic of the world, action that would not have 
been taken by any other ruling body on earth except that 
of Great Britain, in closing the World’s Fair on Sunday, as 
proof that although money is mighty it is not almighty. We 
have also a Supreme Court decision that this is a Christian 
nation. Skallow secularists, the Sunday saloons, the Sunday 
newspapers, the Sunday trains, are our opponents ; but more 
are they who are for us than those who are against us. 
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VIII. 


As years go on, it is more and more our duty to remember 
Webster’s advice and keep constantly within hearing the tramp 
of advancing future generations. Labor in this country is to 
have cosmopolitan influence in time tocome. Already it has 
influence beyond seas, but you are setting now the gait of the 
procession of labor for the twentieth century. If Sunday is 
left out of the workingman’s week the procession of the ages 
will assume such a gait as to crush labor and liberty to dust. 

As you laborers love workingmen, let me ask a working- 
man, one of the peasants of Scotland, to give you a marching 
song for labor in the twentieth century. 


Is there for honest poverty 
That hangs his head and a’ that? 
The coward slave, we pass him by, 
We dare be poor for a’ that— 
For a’ that and a’ that— 
Our toils obscure and a’ that : 
The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the gold for a’ that. 


What though on homely fare we dine, 
Wear hodden-gray and a’ that ? 
Give fools their silks and knaves their wine, 
A man’s a man for a’ that ! 
For a’ that and a’ that, 
It’s coming yet for a’ that, 
That man to man the world o’er 
Shall brothers be for a’ that ! 


Pause, however, a moment, while I complete the refrain. 
Let Burns set the keynote of the laborer’s daily anthem : 


November chill blows loud with angry sigh, 
The shortening winter day is near a close ; 
The weary beasts retreating from the plough, 
The blackening trains of crows to their repose ; 
The toil-worn cotter from his labor goes, 
This night his weekly moil is at an end, 
Collects his spades, his mattocks and his hoes, 
Hoping the morn in ease and rest to spend, 
And weary o’er the mead his course does homeward bend, 
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The cheerful supper done, with serious face, 
They round the ingle form a circle wide ; 
The sire turns o’er with patriarchal grace, 
The big hall-Bible, once his father’s pride ; 
He reads a portion with judicious care 
And ‘‘ Let us worship God,”’ he says, with solemn air. 
From scenes like these old Scotia’s grandeur springs, 
That makes her loved at home, revered abroad. 


— The Cotter’s Saturday Night. 


That is the only safe marching song for the twentieth cen- 
tury. [Loud applause. ] 
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THE AGE AND THE CHURCH. Being a study of the age and of the 
adaptation of the church to its needs. By J. H. W. Stuckenberg, 
D. D. 8vo. pp. 760. The Student Publishing Co., Hartford. 1893. 


This is a grave, manly, incisive and most timely book. Professor 
Stuckenberg knows well both America and Europe. His long residence 
in Berlin as preacher to the American church there; his highly valued 
contributions to various American periodicals on the social, political and 
religious outlook in Europe ; his /atroduction to Philosophy and his une 
surpassed Life of Kant, have made his name a well-known authority 
for serious students of the signs of the times. In this book, 7he Age 
and the Church, we have the ripest results of his profound study of the 
relations of the Church Life, the Religion, the Philosophy, the Social 
Aims and the Politics of our time to the wants of humanity. He writes 
as the friend of soundly Evangelical views and of the whole circle of 
Christian Reforms. Occasionally he criticises modern theology and 
church life, but the volume, as a whole, is eminently judicious and fair, 
He is particularly full and suggestive in discussing the relations of Prot- 
estantism to Catholicism and of the Church to culture, and of modern 
politics to Socialism. We heartily commend the book as an important 
contribution to the literature of current reform. 


CALVINISM ; PURE AND MIXED. A DEFENCE OF THE WESTMINSTER 
STANDARDS. By W.G. T. Shedd, D. D. 8vo. pp. 164. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1893. 


Professor Shedd, one of the greatest of living theologians, gathers up 
in this small but weighty volume several of the trenchant essays which 
he has published in recent years on the vexed question of the revision of 
the Westminster Standards. He maintains that no revision is needed. 
He has abundant reasons to offer for most of his positions. However 
much some readers may dissent from the unmodified Calvinism here 
defended, it will be found difficult to answer Professor Shedd’s central 
propositions. We notice the volume as the soundest word yet published 
on the topic of Revision of the Standards and also because of its out- 
spoken condemnation of the unscriptural vagary known as the hypothesis 
of Probation after Death. ‘‘ Revelation teaches,’’ says Professor Shedd, 
‘‘that the new birth is confined to earth and time.’’ Among the proof 
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texts which he emphasizes are Prov. 14:32 and 11:7; Ezek. 33:9, John 
8:21, 24; Matt. 24:42 and Rev. 22:11, 12. ‘‘The dogma of a future 
probation for all the unevangelized part of mankind is radically revolu- 
tionizing. For nearly twenty centuries,’ says Professor Shedd, ‘‘the 
church has gone upon the belief that there is no salvation after death”’ (p. 
126). The doctrine of future probation ‘‘ takes away all the seriousness 
of this life. The moral and practical effects of this theory will be most 
disastrous. It is virtually a license to sin.’’ (These ztalics are Dr. 
Shedd’s.) ‘‘Should God announce that He will regenerate and pardon 
men in the next world, it would be equivalent to saying that they may 
continue to sin in this world,”’ (p. 127). 


TEMPERANCE IN ALL NATIONS. Two Volumes, pp. 583 and 590. 8vo. 
Edited by J. N. Stearns. The National Temperance Society and Pub- 
lication House, 58 Reade Street, New York. 


This is the title of a work recently published by the National Temper- 
ance Society and Publication House, containing the history of the cause 
in all the countries of the globe, together with the papers, essays, ad- 
dresses, and discussions of the World’s Temperance Congress, held by 
the National Temperance Society in Chicago, June 5, 6 and 7, 1893. 
The work consists of two large octavo volumes of several hundred pages 
each. Vol. I. is historical. This contains the history of twenty-five 
great National and International Organizations and Societies of North 
America ; nearly thirty in Great Britain and Ireland, and also others in 
Europe and Australia, together with the history of the cause in nearly 
every country on theglobe. The volume also contains the official reports 
of nearly forty American consuls, in different parts of the world, in 
answer to the following four questions of the National Temperance 
Society sent to them through the Department of State at Washington : 
I. Statistics as to the quantity and kinds of intoxicating liquors pro- 
duced. 2. As to Governmental methods of dealing with the manufac- 
ture and sale of intoxicating liquors. 3. As to intemperance as related to 
poverty, immorality, andcrime. 4. As to what efforts are being made 
to discourage the use, manufacture, and sale of intoxicants. Vol. II. 
contains the proceedings of the World’s Temperance Congress, including, 
among other things, addresses by Rev. Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, George 
W. Bain, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, Archbishop 
John Ireland, Hon. C. C. Bonney, O. P. Gifford, D. D., Rev. Father 
J. M. Cleary, Bishop Samuel Fallows, Albert G. Lawson, D. D., N. 
S. Davis, M. D., T. D. Crothers, M. D., Miss Charlotte A. Gray, Rev. 
Dr. John McNeill, Robert Mackay, Charles Wakely, Joseph Malins, 
Rev. James Clark, Guy Hayler, Amos Scholfield, J. Lewis Fenn, Rev. 
Dr. D. C. Milner, Edward Carswell, J. Y. Henderson, Rev. Clar- 
ence Greeley, William H. Armstrong, J. H. Kellogg, M. D., I. M. 
Quimby, M. D., Marquis de Chasseloup Laubat, T. E. Hallsworth, W. 
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G. Bruce, F. M. Bradley, B. R. Jewell, B. F. Dennisson, C. A. Everett, 
Charles E. Smith, Thomas Nixon, M. G. C. Edholm, A. M. Powell, 
Hon. D. H. Goodell, Mrs. S. M. Perkins, Jonathan Parsons, Charles A. 
Pollock, Bishop W. J. Gaines, J. N. Stearns, Rev. J. H. James, Miss 
Alice M. Guernsey, Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, Mrs. Ellen S. Knowlton, 
Jack Wauburton, Rev. Henry Willard, Anna C. Dorland, A. J. Kynett, 
D. D., Frank W. Gowen, Mrs. L. B. Benedict, Ella G. Cline, Rev. Will- 
iam Kellogg, W. W. Mills, Dr. George W. Emery, Rev. J. J. Tobias, 
Mrs. Amanda Smith, Alvin S. Butler, Hon. J. J. Weed, Rev. W. L. 
Hayden, Mrs. Emma A. Cranmer. 

The volume also contains letters from the following distinguished 
friends of the Cause who could not be present at the Congress: 

3ishop C. D. Foss, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Robert Roe, J. H. Raper, Hon. 
Elijah A. Morse, Rev. Father James Nugent, Sir William Fox, E. 
Chenery, M. D., Indridi Emersson, Josiah Strong, D.D., L. A. Maynard, 
Thomas Goldsmith, E. Tennyson Smith, Joshua L. Baily, P. S. Henson, 
D. D., and others. 

This work is one of the most valuable and important Temperance 
publications ever issued. The two volumes are an invaluable encyclo- 
pedia of information and instruction. 








VITAL POINTS OF EXPERT OPINION. 


EUROPEAN INTERESTS IN AFRICA. 


A continent to be discovered, exploited, developed ;—in 
these three phases Africa has, successively and successfully, 
appealed to Europe. We may overlook, as incidental, the 
crusading and missionary enterprises of individual enthu- 
siasts, powerful as such influences have been in riveting 
the attention and excusing the intervention of Europe in 
Africa. Human desires are proverbially mixed ; and, under- 
lying the chivalrous onslaughts against slavery and oppres- 
sion, we can always trace an interested motive on the part of 
those who have entered on African campaigns; only the Mis- 
sionary and anti-slavery Societies, as such, can be credited 
with the purity of their intentions. We are no longer 
slave hunters, it is true. Our action in Africa to-day can 
even bear the searching light of public opinion; but the 
mask of philanthropy has all but been thrown aside, and we 
stand forth before the world, not as redeemers and evangelists, 
but as veritable conquerors and taskmasters. We are suffer- 
ing from earth-hunger ; we owe a duty to posterity. Africa 
is to be ‘‘a second India,’’ and the last battle-field between 
Cross and Crescent. 

Africa will never be a second India. It will never be 
otherwise than what it is ; a vast, inaccessible, Tropical con- 
tinent, incapable, for the most part, of colonization by Euro- 
peans, and at the best a mere dependency, or congeries of 
feudatory States. Its civilization lies in the womb of time; 
and it will be many a long year yet before the forces of Chris- 
tianity can be ranged alongside those of unchangeable Islam. 
Outpost skirmishes there may be, as there have been: but at 
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the present day the strongholds of Islam are practically inac- 
cessible and impregnable. 

It is only right and fitting that, as Great Britain has borne 
the burden and heat of the fight, so far in excess of that 
which has been shared by the sister Christian Powers in 
Africa, she should be rewarded for her exemplary zeal. But 
Great Britain, when Africa lay at her feet, hesitated to accept 
the responsibilities that were only too readily thrust on her. 
What she has accepted, she has won fairly, and in the face 
of European rivalry. This senseless rivalry—for, in many 
instances, it is senseless—has spurred each Power to secure as 
much unoccupied land as possible, regardless of its capacity 
for effective settlement, far less for profitable development. 

The physical and political conditions in Africa are widely 
different from those in any other part of the world ; and, yet, 
they must be provided for, if European enterprise be com- 
mensurate with its zeal. Moreover, only by recognizing the 
community of interests which is inseparable from a common 
difficulty or danger, can the Powers be expected to effect any 
immediate good in Tropical Africa. 

Those who have closely followed the course of events 
during the past few years cannot fail to have been gratified 
by the amicable arrangements between the Powers in regard 
to the limits of their respective spheres of influence ; such 
action is in the highest degree praiseworthy, no less than it 
was essential, from the pressing circumstances of the case. 
But the same principle of amicable settlement should be 
followed to its natural conclusion. If it be necessary, in 
order to avoid present friction and subsequent dangers, to 
partition Africa into European spheres of influence, it is no 
less essential, owing to special conditions in that unhappy 
and inert continent, to arrive at and agree to a common pro- 
gram of political action. 

Let there be no misunderstanding. We are agreed, it is 
presumed, in recognizing the limitations to European enter- 
prise in Africa. These limitations, for the sake of argument, 
may be briefly summarized as follows : 

(1) The conditions of climate are such, that the coloniza- 
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tion of African lands by Europeans is possible only in the sub- 
Tropical—northern and southern, but especially the southern 
—portions of the continent. In the Tropical parts there are 
few, if any, regions capable of such colonization. 

(2) European political settlement in Africa requires for 
its consolidation a seaboard as an effective base, and, for its 
extension, easy access into the interior. 

(3) The profitable development of African lands, in the 
immediate future, is possible only (a) where there are mineral 
or other natural resources capable of returning a reasonable 
interest on expended capital ; or (6) where there is an estab- 
lished native trade, which necessarily implies the existence 
of slavery ; or (¢) where the natives are capable themselves 
of serving under European tuition as laborers, failing the 
introduction of imported labor. 

Now, with the exception of rival European interests, these 
three sets of conditions sufficiently generalize the limitations 
to which we have alluded. It stands to reason, therefore, that 
the difficulty of their subjugation must be immeasurably 
increased if the Powers elect to pull different ways instead of 
all together. We mean that, granted the recognition of these 
limitations as affecting a// the Powers—which they undoubt- 
edly doin a greater or lesser degree—the adoption of a uni- 
form, if not a common, program would undoubtedly lighten 
the task of bringing Africa more and more under European 
influence and control, and thus of benefiting all. 

It is to be regretted that the admirable programs drawn up 
at the various International Conferences on this question 
remain for the most part a dead-letter. The recent Confer- 
ence at Brussels, for instance, came to an excellent under- 
standing in this respect; but of practical results we fail at 
present to see any. 

Without flattering our national pride, it is only due to 
Great Britain to say that, of all the Powers, she has been 
and is the most conscientious, earnest, and self-sacrificing 
in all that concerns her action in Africa. Her interests in 
Africa are colossal, and cannot now be laid aside. North, 
south, east and west, and in the very heart of the continent, 
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her national honor is at stake. Her ‘‘ thin red line’’—if we 
may apply the term to the coloring of the political map of 
Africa—is now a broad path of Western civilization. This 
path, whether by mere chance or consummate statesmanship 
{the reader will have no difficulty in guessing which), leads 
from a settled political base on the South Coast—a base that 
has in it the elements of permanency, security and prosperity 
—and, passing along the more or less healthy and rich high- 
lands of the continental axis, conducts, by a practicable land- 
and-water route, to the seat of the most ancient civilization, 
Egypt. No other European Power in Africa has such un- 
doubted claims as Britain to stand in the vanguard of West- 
ern civilization ; nor, to our mind, can it be questioned that 
the civilization of Africa will and must necessarily follow 
along the route indicated. This route traverses the healthiest 
and richest lands, as has been said ; whilst it is also occupied 
by the highest and most impressionable and capable of native 
tribes. At various points, our ancient allies and very good 
friends, Germany and Italy, are responsible for the well-being 
of vast territories, and, by executing flank movements, can 
materially assist the advance of Christian Europe through the 
desert of paganism, right up to the frowning walls of Islam. 
The increased impetus of such an advance will, of course, be 
regulated by the unity of the co-operating forces, no less than 
by the local obstructions over which it must pass. 

We need not refer to other parts of Africa in order to 
strengthen our case. In almost every instance the natural 


foci of European enterprise are concentrated in and around 


the great river-basins. Indeed, the possession of these natural 
channels of communication has been the incentive, as they are 
to-day the cause of European rivalry in Africa. In our opinion, 
the one political action which, above all others, would con- 
tribute to International accord in Africa, and lead to the most 
beneficial results, would be to zx/ernationalize the great river- 
highways. ‘The physical structure of the continent is such 
that freedom of navigation on all the great rivers is absolutely 
essential to the Powers ; and, when one adds to this consider- 
ation that of the peculiar political conditions, it is surprising 
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that greater unanimity has not before been felt in this respect. 
We would even gothe length of neutralizing the Suez Canal. 
The destiny of the northern seaboard, including Lower Egypt, 
can be almost entirely dissociated from that which may befall 
the remainder of the continent, and must be decided on the 
Mediterranean. In like manner, South Africa, though more 
closely associated with the destiny of the continent, may be 
considered apart, on account of its physical and political 
characteristics. 

In a word, the practical and decisive steps taken by the 
European Powers in Africa to bring that long-suffering con- 
tinent within the sphere of more intimate and _ reciprocal 
relationship render the adoption of a uniform programme a 
matter of increasing importance. The haphazard policy which 
hitherto has regulated these relations, should, in the interest 
of the Powers concerned, give place to one formulated on more 
liberal lines. European action in Tropical Africa has for 
centuries been antagonistic to the first principles of state- 
craft. The result of this is, that the European domination is 
still practically restricted to a narrow coastal zone, and the 
condition of the indigenous populations of the interior remains 
almost unchanged. Hitherto we have only experimented in 
Africa ; but now we are called upon to control its destiny. 
What that destiny may be, will depend on the spirit in which 
Europe pursues its mission. Rightly used, our most valuable 
possessions in Africa are the confidence and co-operation of its 
inhabitants. European and native African interests are so far 
identical. The abuse of power will bring its Nemesis: for 
Tropical Africa is, after all, the home of the Negro and Bantu. 
--A. Sylva White, F. R. G. S., Author of The Development 
of Africa. 


THE SOCIALIST’S DREAM. 


We are coming to one of the most interesting stages of 
the world’s history. We are on the threshold. We have 
started in. This is a time of unrest, when nothing goes 
without doubt. Nothing goes without investigation. Noth- 
ing goes without impertinent challenge and a charge to see 
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whether it can be destroyed! No institution of Church or 
State, no doctrine of government or religion is without its 
enemies, Your right to your house and your barn and your 
horse is questioned by the Socialists. Your right to vote, your 
right to your religious doctrines—in fact, everything you have 
is questioned. Even the very existence of God is questioned. 
Everything but the base, coarse material forms of dirt, and 
trees, and water, before your very eyes is questioned by some 
one; and the whole world is in* a tumult worse than the 
world ever saw before by reason of men talking about reor- 
ganizing all things. Now, among the great powers of this 
nation so far have been its staying powers, its conservative 
powers. No nation has such a history in that one regard as 
we have had during the last one hundred years. Back of all 
these waves of destruction and back of these wild winds 
stands a great steady force of what Tennyson calls, ‘‘ saving 
common sense.’’ 

‘‘’The common sense of most shall hold a fretful realm in awe.’’ 

What do they ask of us? Why, a union of all men under 
some socialist form of labor organization, under which your 
wages shall be exactly prescribed ; under which practically, 
therefore, your style of living shall be despotically prescribed ; 
under which, if you be a bright and quick workman, you 
must do no more work in a day than a slow, stupid work- 
man ; for he is the one that must set the pace. 

And they would have the government do everything. 
They want the government to take possession of 170,000 
miles of railway worth more than ten thousand millions of 
dollars and employing about 800,000 men ; and that magnifi- 
cent financial power and that vast physical power are to be 
organized under one great governmental cast-iron frame. 

Then we are to throw aside all the common sense notion 
born of the necessities and the studies of five thousand years 
concerning a representative of value which helps us to ex- 
change goods—that is to say, money. And while some are 
wild about one metal and some about another, a large mass of 
men are moving steadily toward a demand that the govern- 
ment—which is some mysterious thing outside of ourselves, 
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with a kind of omnipotent power—shall print paper without 
limit, and every piece of it shall be called money and be called 
wealth. We are apparently asked to abolish labor and tax- 
ation and live by the help of the thing called government. 
We are asked to become slaves. I would rather, I think, be 
the abject African slave of some thoughtful, good-hearted fel- 
low of the slaveholding régime than to be the slave of a soul- 
less corporation composed of 50,000 workingmen led by 
socialistic demagogues, because I could make an impression 
upon the one good-hearted man by my entreaties ; but what 
impression could I make upon an organization of men to which 
I could not appeal individually, on the ground of the neces- 
sities of my wife and children and myself? I might have 
mentioned in this connection the wild proposition that is made 
that the government shall take charge of all your savings, 
and that it shall take charge of the telegraph and the tele- 
phone service of the country. These things are propositions 
made in every Congress. And it is coming to be a significant 
and threatening habit to rush to the Federal Congress for 
relief from every burden and for the assumption of many 
tasks the State can more wisely perform.— Senator /. R. Haw- 
ley, at Woodstock, Conn. 


’ 


SHALL THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT HELP THE SUN- 
DAY NEWSPAPER? 


The New York 7yrtbune has advanced and earnestly advo- 
cates a proposition which must receive the severest disap- 
proval of that large class of its readers who witness with 
sorrow the constant encroachments upon the observance of 
the Sabbath. In the number of that paper for July 25th, this 
proposition is expressed in these words: ‘‘In the distribution 
of newspaper mails from New York City the government, the 
express companies and the railroads, between them, provide 
an excellent service on week days. On Sundays the service 
is limited, and the New York newspapers are compelled to 
employ hundreds of miles of special trains on that one day 
of the week. . . . It is now beginning to be felt that 
these facilities for distribution on Sunday should be supplied 
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by the government. . . . The matter is worthy the atten- 
tion of the Postmaster-General.’’ 

In an interview with the business manager of that same 
paper the following enlarged statement is presented in the 
New York 7imes a few days later: ‘‘ The people of New 
York City,’’ said Henry Hall, the business manager of the 
New York 7yibune, ‘‘ have become accustomed on Sunday to 
laying aside all business cares and to dispensing with their 
business and social correspondence. But they have become 
accustomed on the other hand, to their Sunday newspaper. 
It is not too much to say that the Sunday newspaper has be- 
come an absolute necessity to them. This is also true toa 
great extent with suburban residents, and the people of cities 
for hundreds of miles around New York City.’’ After stating 
that the means for distributing these papers in some direc- 
tions are sufficient, he continues: ‘‘ But in most other direc- 
tions there is a painful lack of facilities for distributing the 
New York Sunday newspapers. Mind you, the trains are 
worthless unless they run at an early hour of the day. The 
consequence is that the New York papers have to pay out a 
large amount of money every year for special newspaper ex- 
presses. . . . They feel that the whole expense should 
not be borne by them, and that the government should pay 
for these trains.’’ 

This is the substance of a long explanation, which the New 
York 7imes indorses in the following statement: ‘‘ This serv- 
ice has been costly and comparatively limited in its results. 
The growth of the Sunday newspaper constituency, however, 
has already reached the time when it is absolutely impossible 
for a private system of special trains to satisfy the demands. 

There is a growing feeling among these residents, 
who suffer by this lack of facilities one day in seven, that the 
government ought to bear its proportion of the expense of 
running Sunday newspaper trains out of New York.”’ 

Let us note the speciousness, and even wrongfulness of this 
demand. 

1. Under the claim of accommodating the public, it is 
proposed to relieve these newspaper companies of a heavy 
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expense, which they have involuntarily incurred, and which 
they can immediately dispense with. The Sunday newspa- 
per is a secular business, pursued for pecuniary gain. Upon 
what ground can it ask government aid? Why should it 
receive special assistance; shall the’ Sunday newspaper 
receive a subsidy ? Much stress is laid upon the wide demand 
for the Sunday issue, but the number is far greater who do not 
want the Sunday paper, or who could not get it. Shall, then, 
the money of this majority be taken by the government to 
add to the profits, already immense, of a few newspaper cor- 
porations? Besides, if this must be done to relieve certain 
journals of New York city, then all the Sunday newspapers 
throughout the United States must also share in this benefit. 
The government cannot be partial. Whyshould this expense 
be imposed on the postal service ? 

Further, there is a marked inconsistency in the reason 
given forthis demand. It is stated that the circulation of the 
Sunday paper has now become almost enormous, and these pa- 
pers seek facilities to make that circulation very much greater, 
and therefore the government should assist them to increase 
that monstrous circulation. And why? Inorder that their 
profits may be increased. Such a demand is an insult to the 
people of the United States. 

2. This proposition imposes additional Sunday work on the 
railroads. Some of these roads are endeavoring to lessen the 
number of Sunday trains, and this relief their employes in all 
parts of the country desire. This can be proved if it be called 
in question. It will also prepare the way for the opening of a 
Sunday mail in many towns where nowit is not done. For if 
the government carries the Sunday newspaper the mail will 
accompany it. 

3. The United States Government is asked to depart from 
its time-honored policy in regard to the Sabbath. That 
has been against, not in favor of, secular work on Sunday. 
The Presidents, from Washington to Cleveland, as occasion 
required, whether in army or navy, or civil service, have ever 
‘‘enjoined the orderly observance of the Sabbath.’’ 

The will of the people in this respect has certainly been suf- 
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ficiently and emphatically expressed during the last two years 
of the contest over the closing on Sunday of the Columbian 
Exposition. 

Finally, the claim is made by these Sunday newspapers that 
they are indispensable. We challenge that statement. In 
this connection, for the sake of brevity, we will admit that the 
merchant needs to know the condition of the market on Sat- 
urday ; that the curious want the news; that the reader rel- 
ishes the articles of a general character; but we claim that 
all these requirements are met by Saturday evening journals. 
Their value in each of these particulars is equal to the Sun- 
day paper. And they can easily reach distant points without 
entrenching on Sunday hours. So that there is no necessity 
for the government to undertake this supernumerary work of 
circulating Sunday newspapers and contributing to their 
income. 

GEORGE S. Mort, President, 
JOSEPH H. KNOWLES, 
Secretary of the American Sabbath Union. 


AGAINST Romie’s 8,000,000 of all sorts and sizes, Protest- 
ant denominations in the United States put 12,500,000 of 
actual members, classified as follows: Baptists, 4,292,291 ; 
German Evangelical, 160,000; Lutheran, 1,086,040; Meth- 
odist, 4,980,240; Presbyterian, 1,229,012 ; Congregationalist, 
525,097 ; Reformed, 282,856; Episcopalian Protestant, 470,- 
076. Total, 13,025,612. Minor denominations to the num- 
ber of a million adherents should be added to these figures 
of leading sects. The fact is, that we have in this country 
50,000,000 of people outside of the Church of Rome, who 
have no associations with that church, but who in case of any 
conflict would be counted in a solid mass against the Roman 
hierarchy. The idea of a conflict may seem an absurdity to 
many persons, but a war at the ballot box is inevitable. The 
8,000,000 Roman Catholics are stealing power and place and 
public funds from 40,000,000 Protestants. The Romish 
Church is wielding an influence in the State and nation al- 
together disproportionate to its numbers, character or useful- 
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ness. The Romish Church itself can see, if it is not stone 
blind,that it cannot go much further in the grasp for office and 
power, and in its demands on the public treasury for money 
for its schools and charities, without creating a public opinion 
which will end in revolution, and the withdrawal of the as- 
sistance now given by municipal, State and Federal govern- 
ments so lavishly. When the people do wake from the long 
and guilty sleep the public indignation will be so great that 
the whole relations of the State to this foreign church will 
change. The time is not far away when 40,000,000 Protest- 
ants will no longer allow 8,000,000 Romanists, led largely 
by foreign priests, taking their politics from Rome, to hold 
so much power and draw so largely on the public treasury 
as at present. The Church of Rome in America is overdo- 
ing its part altogether, and the reaction is as certain as the 
revolution of the seasons. When the inevitable conflict 
comes it will be short, sharp, decisive.—Christian /nguirer, 
New York. 
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QUESTIONS TO SPECIALISTS. 


REPLIES BY JOSEPH COOK, OF BOSTON. 


143. What do youregard as the worst signs of the times ? 

Lawlessness, whether it arises from race prejudice, as in lynchings in 
the South ; or from greed, as in the disregard of Federal law, commer- 
cial honor by the Directory of the World’s Fair, or the violation of 
treaties with China by the Federal Government; the decay of confi- 
dence in business circles ; the distrust that underlies public panic ; the 


great number of the unemployed ; the sovereignty of the saloon in 
municipal politics. 


144. Whatdo you regard as the most hopeful signs of the times ? 

Evangelistic religious effort on the part of the churches under the 
lead of such men as Mr. Moody, Mr. Mills and the most aggressive and 
orthodox preachers; the immense extension of Christian Endeavor 
work, Chautauqua schools, and other methods of religious instruction 
for the people; the recent agitation for improved observance of Sunday 
asa day of rest and worship; the extension to thirty-eight States of 
laws making scientific temperance instruction compulsory ; the oppor- 
tunity which America everywhere opens to talents and industry. 


145. Howcan the divided forces of temperance be unified and so made 
victorious 2 

When the liquor traffic fires on Fort Sumter, there will be an uprising 
against it that will make it an outlaw. It would seem that the nation 
has endured enough already from the saloon, but, as in the case of 
slavery, great calamities will be needed to unify public sentiment. 
Meanwhile, the churches and all respectable political parties should be 
united as far as possible by conventions and newspapers and platform 
discussions. The new education given in the schools on the scientific 
aspects of temperance will make the union of temperance forces more 
feasible a few years hence than now. 

146. Whatdo vou think of the Voice proposal to put the preparation 
and administration of anew tariff law in the hands of a non-partisan 
commission ? 

The proposition is statesmanlike and most timely, but very difficult 
of execution in the field of practical politics. Likethe army and navy, 
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the tariff ought to be taken out of politics and never made a football 
between greedy political parties struggling as rivals. 


147. What increased restrictions on immigration do you recommend ? 
Admit no immigrant who isunable to show a certificate from a foreign 


consul that he has not been a criminal or pauper. Exclude Mormons 
and Anarchists. 


148. On which side of the school quesbion is the Pope's last encyclical ? 
On both sides, in a manner almost comical for its evasions and self- 


contradictions. But Archbishop Ireland, probably, gains more by the 
encyclical, than do his opponents. 


149. Whatis your opinion of the exhibition of nudes in public art 
galleries at the World’s Fair and elsewhere? 

It is an abomination and nuisance that the law should promptly abate. 
Anything actionable at law should be suppressed. The laws on this 
point are none too cautious. 


150. Do youthink there is any danger that we shall have a Mormon 
State ? 

Great danger. The cancer of polygamy cannot be speedily cured if it 
is once put under the shield of State rights. 


151. What next in Sabbath reform ? 
Sunday closing of saloons. Diminution of Sunday trains and mails 
to the limit of necessity. Horace Greeley used to say: ‘‘ The Sunday 


newspaper is a social demon.’’ A day of rest and worship once a week 
is to be secured for nations that have never had it. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


WHAT will satisfy the pretensions and insistent minority 
in the Congregational churches who are agitating for a revo- 
lution in the conduct of the missions of the American Board ? 
The corporate members are imperiously called upon, with 
many and various minority threats, to accept candidates with- 
out questions concerning their private beliefs. The conserva- 
tive members of the Boafd are intent upon the work along the 
same lines and principles that have guided them from the be- 
ginning. ‘They are now asked to abandon the cause of mis- 
sions as hitherto conducted, and let the perversive party send 
its men into the old mission fields. The corporate members 
must now decide what they will do in face of this proposal. 
What is involved in their conceding all that the new depart- 
ure movement demands? The following will be the inevitable 
and logical result : 

1. Men will be sent out as missionaries who believe in 
probation after death. This is so well known that it needs no 
remark. Exactly this is persistently demanded. 

2. Men will be accepted who do not believe in the inspira- 
tion of the Bible in any biblical or orthodox sense. Inspira- 
tion in the new theology is simply the best thought of good 
men. Devout thinkers are as much inspired now as were 
prophets and apostles. 

3. The new theology teaches the ignorance and fallibility 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, and therefore His endorsement of 
the Old Testament and of the Pentateuch as the work of 
Moses is of no value. He simply used the ordinary notions 
of His times. He was not a scientific theologian and in such 
indifferent matters He adopted the errors of His environment. 
This is the seed that is to be sown on mission fields. 
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4. The divinity of our Lord is transposed into the imma- 
nence of God which is in all men. Christ was a man and the 
divine in man was a little more apparent in Him, but ‘‘ He 
differed from other men only in degree.’’ This was positively 
and boldly avowed by one of the ‘‘ Andover Band’’ at his 
examination for ordination. And a Congregational council 
in Franklin County, Maine, ordained him on this confession 
to preach the gospel. Lamentations were uttered by Prof. 
Smyth on the part of the perversive party that this Andover 
student was not sent out as a foreign missionary ; not that he 
actually applied to the Board, but he and his companions 
would have applied had they not known the narrowness of 
the prudential committee. 


- 


5. The strict morality of the Bible cannot be taught by 
missionaries of the new faith. They believe and teach that 
the Pentateuch was chiefly the invention of Ezra. It was 
consequently a forgery, and its claims to be spoken by Moses 
at the command of God are false. And so of other parts of 
the Bible, it is maintained that they were not written by the 
men to whom their authorship is ascribed. These parts are 
deceptions. Men cannot respect a book which claims to be of 
God but is full of lies. Those who support the American 
Board by prayer and self-denying gifts do not wish to send 
heralds into all the heathen world to tell it how imperfect a 
book the Bible is. But if we yield the control to the minority 
this is the kind of Bible work the American Board will be 
called upon to do. 

6. The liberals do not believe and do not teach the ruin 
of man by sin. That he is a depraved, lost being who can be 
saved only by repentance and faith in Christ is neither taught 
nor believed. Rather they believe that man is not lost, and 
is not under condemnation. Christ stands for the race, and 
no man can be lost unless after having Christ revealed to him 
he rejects Him. ‘The question then is, not how any man can be 
saved but how any man can be lost. There is, and there can 
be, no danger of losing the soul. God dwells in every man. 
God dwells in the souls of the heathen. Christ is the head of 
the race and every man has aright in Him. This is the sal- 
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vation that will be preached to the heathen. Every liberal 
candidate may not advocate all the above named errors, but 
they are all found, and many others not here named, in the 
new theology. ‘‘ The Andover Case’’ by Drs. Lamphear and 
Wellman, should be read by every corporate member, and he 
will then obtain abundant evidence of the truth of all that is 
here asserted. It is plain that there can be no compromise. 
The perversive party do not want compromise. ‘‘ Rule or 
ruin,’’ is the spirit of their movement. Their men must be 
eligible to all missionary fields. In that case, as they dream, 
there will be a new enthusiasm for missions and the treasury 
will be filled. 

That such a triumph over orthodoxy would call forth a 
shout of joy from the New Departure men, and much eloquent 
speaking and writing, we quite believe. But when men come 
to giving, they are apt to think of the reasons for giving. 
The New Departure man when appealed to for a liberal dona- 
tion, would naturally ask himself, ‘‘Why should I contribute 
of my inherited, or hard-earned wealth, for the heathen ? They 
are sure to be saved in theend.’’ And as for introducing our 
civilization—it rarely works well with them. They are quite 
as likely to copy our vices and to take our opium and rum as 
our religion. We may even do them harm by sending young 
men to tell them of our speculations about our Bible and all 
the dogmas of our religion. An intelligent New Departure 
man must reason in this way, and the reasoning will not con- 
tribute to enlarge his gifts. As for orthodox givers, they will 
conscientiously withdraw their support. They will not help 
send to the heathen another gospel, which is not the gospel. 
They will not even pray for such a system of missions except 
for its conversion to Christianity. In times that try men’s 
souls the only safe course is, to stand fast by the truth of God 
and look to Him for help. Our ascended Lord does not aban- 
don His disciples when their ship is in a storm. He only 
wishes them to call earnestly upon Him and He will deliver 
them in His own way. Cyrus HAMLIN. 
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WorLp’s Fair Sunday opening has anew challenged the 
world’s attention and the world’s contempt, by an unprec- 
edented instance of judicial anarchy, on August 31. Judge 
Goggin, having decided to hear argument for a dissolution of 
the Stein injunction, requested Judges Dunne and Brentano 
to sit with him on the case. Courtesy, if not law, also 
requires that in such cases the majority of the judges shall 
decide. Judges Brentano and Dunne agreed that the injunc- 
tion should be dissolved, whereupon Judge Goggin, who 
held the contrary opinion, anticipated the reading of the 
majority opinion by Judge Dunne by ordering a continuance 
of the case for sixty days, which, being the time to the end of 
the Fair, was manifestly an attempt at minority rule. The 
secular papers intimate that Judge Goggin was in a condition 
authorizing them to spell his name Judge ‘‘ G(r)oggin.”’ 
The other judges persuaded him -to retire for consultation, 
and, on returning to the court, announced, with suppressed 
feeling, that Judge Goggin no longer wished them to sit 
with him, and, thereupon retired, and so his anarchistic sixty 
days’ order was entered. The court room was the scene of 
remarkable excitement during this unprecedented proceed- 
ing. Astonished and disgusted, lawyers stood on chairs and 
crowded about the bar. Subsequently, Judge Goggin gave 
the press a defense of his course that makes it even more 
deserving of the rebuke of impeachment. He says he ‘‘kicked 
Judge Brentano off the bench’’ because, having first sided 
with himself, he afterwards changed to the contrary opinion, 
through the influence of the German papers, which are 
against a continuance of Sunday opening. Foreign states- 
men will sneer, with justification, at a government that 
having ordered Sabbath-closing in its National Fair, by its 
supreme law, has been defeated by two petty, local courts, 
after paying millions of money, through the cowardice or 
incompetency of first a Republican and then a Democratic 
administration, and the defects or delays of its judicial pro- 
cedure. Far more at fault than even Judges Stein and 
Goggin, than President Cleveland and Attorney-General 
Olney and Chief Justice Fuller, all of whom have clearly 
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neglected duty or perverted law, are President Harrison and 
ex-Secretary of the Treasury Foster, both of whom were 
informed by the writer and others, when only one-fifth of the 
appropriation had been paid, that the Legislature of Illinois 
had never authorized the use of Jackson Park for the Fair, 
so that the Directors’ promise to close it was worthless 
and needed to be validated by an act of Legislature or by an 
adequate bond. President Harrison made no response except 
that he would consider the facts presented. Secretary Foster 
said he favored Sunday opening and would do nothing to 
hinder it, allowing personal opinion to crowd out public duty. 
Another trial of the case was had on Saturday morning, 
September 2, before Judge Ewing, who had entertained a 
motion to set aside the postponement ordered by Judge 
Goggin. Judge Ewing decided that he could do nothing to 
relieve the strain of the situation. Judge Stein has gone to 
Europe. The National Commission is to adjourn to the end 
of the Fair if it can get a quorum to do so, as its appro- 
priation is so nearly exhausted as to leave enough only for a 
brief meeting at the close of the Exposition. The opinion of 
the shrewdest observers of the farce going on in the courts is 
that Judge Stein’s injunction is kept up because the Directory 
wish to use it as a reason why they should not be asked to 
refund the $2,500,000 appropriated to the Fair by the Na- 
tional Government on condition of Sunday closing. 


W. F. Crarts. 


Mr. GLADSTONE has added another great triumph to his 
unprecedented Parliamentary career. At I a. m. Sept. 2, 
Home Rule passed the House of Commons by a vote of 301 
to 267. The final division, following a most impressive 
speech of John Morley, took place in unusual solemnity. 
When the result was announced the cheering was loud and 
long, while Gladstone, for whom they were so largely meant, 
sat silent and serious in his usual place. The bill was hur- 
ried over to the House of Lords which gave it its first read- 
ing and adjourned. As was expected it has there received 
by a vote of ten to one what has been called a ‘‘ suspensory 
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veto.’’ This rejection, however, will be followed by its accept- 
ance in the next Parliament if the people, in the results of 
another election, insist upon it. On leaving Parliament, 
although it was midnight, vast throngs surrounded the Pre- 
mier’s carriage with tumultuous cheers. 


ToronvTo, the best Sabbath-keeping city in the world, on 
August 26, defeated the proposal to allow Sunday street cars 
by 1,000 majority. This victory and the recent defeat of the 
proposal to legalize Sunday papers in Pennsylvania and the 
monumental failure of Sunday opening at Chicago suggest a 
charge on the Sabbath-breakers all along the line. 


In the House of Representatives, on August 28, the free 
silver proposals were defeated by votes as follows: Ratio of 
16 to1, 124 to 226; 17 to 1, 100 to 246; 18 to 1, 102 to 239; 
20 to 1, 119 to 222. The final vote in favor of the Wilson 
Bill for the repeal of the silver purchase clause of the Sher- 
man law was 240 to 110. Concurrence of the Senate is now 
hesitatingly expected. 


Visitors to Mr. Moody’s conference this year, besides giv- 
ing him a surprise of ten thousand dollars for his Chicago 
work, which is overflowing the largest auditoriums and caus- 
ing many conversions, also raised $35,000 in thirty-five min- 
utes, under his leadership, when nearly all had gone home, 
for a great auditorium to be used in future conferences. 

W. F. Crarts. 


REPUBLICANS in Iowa, as we regret to observe, have aban- 
doned their former positions as to Prohibition, so far as to 
give much aid and comfort to the liquor traffic. Zhe Wine 
and Spirit Gazette of Aug. 23 comments as follows on this 
reactionary policy : 

We have to announce the absolute divorce of the Republican party of 
Iowa from the Prohibitionists of that State. The decree was entered at 
the Republican State Convention at Des Moines on the 16th inst., and 


reads as follows : “* Prohibition is no test of Republicanism. The General 
Assembly has given to the State a prohibitory law as strong as any that 
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has ever been enacted by any country. Like any other criminal statute 
its retention, modification or repeal must be determined by the General 
Assembly, elected by and in sympathy with the people, and to them is 
relegated the subject to take such action as they may deem just and best 
in the matter, maintaining the preseut law in those portions of the 
State where it is now or can be made efficient, and giving to the locali- 
ties such methods of controlling and regulating the liquor traffic as will 
best serve the cause of temperance and morality.”’ 

Henceforth Republicanism in Iowa means home rule or local self-gov- 
ernment on the liquor question in the various towns and counties of the 
State, while Prohibition, as always, means free trade in liquor and no 
license or revenue from the trade. 


THE fact is noted in the Boston 7raveller and the National 
Temperance Advocate, that the attention of the New York 
hospital surgeons has been called to the large number of 
bartenders that have lost fingers from both hands within the 
past few years. One case was that of an employé of a Bowery 
concert hall. Three of the fingers of his right hand and two 
of his left were rotted away when he called at Bellevue one 
day and begged the doctors to explain the reason. He said 
that his duty was to draw beer for the thousands who visited 
the garden nightly. The physicians finally announced to him 
as their conclusion that his fingers had been rotted off by the 
beer which he had handled. The acids and the resinin the 
beer are said to be the cause. The head-bartender of a down- 
town saloon is quoted as saying that he knows of a number of 
cases where beer-drawers have, in addition to losing several of 
the fingers of both hands, lost the use of both hands. He 
said: ‘‘I know, and every other bartender knows, that it is 
impossible to keep a good pair of shoes behind the bar.’’ He 
added : ‘‘ Beer will rot leather as rapidly almost as acid will 
eatintoiron. If I werea temperance orator, I would ask what 
must beer do to men’s stomachs, if it eats men’s fingers and 
their shoe leather? I’m here to sell it, but I won’t drink it.’’ 
We commend this significant testimony to the thoughtful 
consideration of beer-drinkers. 


CHIEF among the facts concerning the World’s Parliament 
of Religions, held at Chicago for seventeen days in Septem- 
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ber, are that it would not listen toa defence of polygamy ; 
it applauded every denunciation of international injustice ; it 
exalted the religion of Conscience ; it courteously concealed 
the seamy side of the Non-Christian faiths ; it gave an eager 
hearing to every sound scheme of philanthropy and practical 
reform ; itexhibited Protestant, Catholic and Greek churches in 
agreement as to the conditions of the peace of the soul; it 
received with great favor thoroughly orthodox evangelists ; 
it asserted most devoutly and incisively the Fatherhood of 
God, the brotherhood of men and the solidarity of the race ; 
it united Christians and non-Christians every day in the 
Lord’s Prayer; and, to use Dr. Barrows’ words, it ended at 
Calvary. 


Hon. FREDERICK DOUGLASS is represented in our present 
number by a noble photogravure from a recent photograph. 
He was born in 1817—a slave. In 1888 he was appointed 
U. S. Minister to Hayti. Since the death of Garrison and 
Phillips he is the most distinguished living representative of 
the immortals who made up the central circle of the Anti- 
Slavery Reformers. The veteran orator was received at the 
recent Chicago Congress of Africa with abounding and unre- 
strained enthusiasm and reverence. His eloquence was as 
incisive and forceful as ever, and also as spontaneous and en- 
thralling. 
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